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[P® EDWARD BROOKS, formerly principal of 

Millersville state normal school, Pennsylva- 
nia, has been elected superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia public schools. Dr. Brooks is well known to 
our readers, not only through his articles in THE 
JouRNAL, but by his books and public lectures 
before institutes. He is a wise and earnest man, 
and has the confidence of the teaching profession 
toaremarkable degree. With the co-operation of 
his board of education, bis administration cannot 
fail of being a success. Philadelphia is to be con- 
gratulated in getting so able and experienced a 
man. ; 
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THE recent death of Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby 
_ Temoves from the world a most earnest educa- 
tional worker. Although not connected in any 
way with popular education, yet through higher 
institutions he has exerted an influence that will 
remain as long as our country lasts. He was a 
typical teacher, resembling in many respects 
Thomas Arnold, of England, and Father Taylor, of 





America, He could read Greek as well as English, 
and knew boys better than the most acute psychol- 
ogists. Few public school teachers have known 
much about him, yet he has known a great deal 
about them, and in many ways advocated their 
cause. The life of such a man isan inspiration, and 
his death a calamity. 


~~. 


T would be a good idea for the boards of educa- 
tion in our large cities to send each year a num- 
ber of the most promising boys and girls to visit 
the National Museum at Washington. The object 
lessons they would get would be worth many times 
over the expense of the trip. There they would see 
Washington's buff waistcoat and breeches, the blue 
coat trimmed with buff and large brass buttons. 
They would see the dishes he used at Mount Ver- 
non, the chair he sat in just before he died, his 
shaving case, Martha Washington's gauntlets, the 
curtains she made, the chair she used’; Washing- 
ton’s tent, camp chest, and cooking utensils used in 
camp during the Revolutionary war. All of these 
and many more objects like them would bring 
vividly to the mind of young people the stirring 
scenes through which our country has passed. 
There is nothing like realities to teach the young. 
Events look differently to us after we have visited 
the spots where they took place. Gettysburg looks 
one way in imagination, but altogether another 
after its ground has been gone over. Bunker Hill 
is one thing in a book, but another when seen. Of 
course it 1s not possible to take children on a tour 
around the world in order to study geography, but 
because the whole earth cannot be taken in, it is no 
reason why as much as possible should not be seen. 
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G RADING salaries according to success in teach- 

ing is usually a failure, and boards of educa- 
tion should thoroughly understand what they are 
doing Lefore undertaking the experiment. Either 
a teacher is or is not qualified to teach. Of course 
not all have equal abilities; this cannot be expected ; 
but all teachers must eat and be clothed, the best as 
well as the poorest. If it is found after sufficient 
time that any teacher is indifferent in teaching, and 
inferior in government, let him be dropped, and 
another put in his place; but if he is retained it 
would seem to be reasonable that he should have as 
good pay as others who have taught as long as he. 
Teaching ability cannot be improved by cutting 
down salaries. It should be either encouragement 
and improvement or dismissal. 


——_——_—_—_»8909——— 


BY has a cause. It may be comfortable to lay 

it upon our fathers and mothers, but this is 
not just, since they are dead, and so cannot speak 
for themselves. Here is a city fire-bug, who is said 
to have an hereditary trace of insanity, which now 
and then crops out in spite of himself; so it is 
claimed he is not responsible for his acts, but on 
closer investigation it is found that he has been suf- 
fering from a mixture of gin, grip, quinine, and 
cigarettes. This “‘ unfortunate” is a sinner because 
he wants to be, and his punishment should be given 
to him on the basis of this estimate. What is true 
of this young man is also true of many pupils in 
our schoole. Bad habits are bad things, and thou- 
sands of teachers in the school-room are vainly try- 
ing to overcome what ten thousand other teachers 
out of the school-room are successfully counteract- 
ing. It all depends upon knowing how. 


oo 
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‘THE court of appeals of New York has concluded 

that candidates for admission as attorneys and 
counsellors-at-law to practice in the courts of the 
state must know more than the common branches of 
an English education. It is decided that they must 





pass an examination in English composition, first 
year Latin, arithmetic, geometry, English and 
United States history. This is little enough prepa- 
ration for those who are entering upon the study of 
a learned profession. Heretofore young lawyers 
and doctors have not been required to know much 
more than the average school boy of fourteen. It 
is no wonder that there are more doctors and law- 
yers than can find employment. Raise the literary 
standard for admission to the bar, and a long step 
will be taken towards making our “learned” pro 
fessions all that the word implies. 


——__...__ 46 96g ————————— 


‘THE coming meeting of the conference of educa- 
tional workers in Boston, next week, bids fair 
to be an important gathering, because subjects will 
be discussed that vitally affect the prosperity of 
our public schools. A thorough discussion of 
‘* Manual training as an inspiration to mental devel- 
opment,” ‘‘ The educational value of manual train- 
ing in the public schools,” and the ‘‘ Kindergarten 
in relation to manual training,” will do much 
towards clearing the educational atmosphere. 


-_-- 





PAR is trying the experiment of giving poor 

_ children a good lunch at noon, with good edu- 
cational success. If it is difficult for a man to do 
good work on an empty stomach, how much more 
for a growing child, all the tissues of whose system 
are crying out for food. How is it possible to spur 
up a child to study whose breakfast has been either 
omitted, or of poor quality. Good blood is essential 
to good thought. Of course blood is not thought, 
but without it there can be no manifestation of 
thought. In Portsmouth, England, arrangements 
have been made by which not one of the 20,000 
children in their schools can start lessons without a 
breakfast. This may be practicable in Enyland, but 
it certainly is notin America. To attempt to feed all 
the hungry children in this country would cause a 
burden too heavy for thepeopleto carry. Thesolu 
tion of the problem of giving good food, pure air, 
and suitable clothing to all our children is one that 
may well occupy the serious attention of our ablest 
philanthropists. 





A FTER a while we shull be left without any sci- 
*™“ ence atall. Professor Royce has decided that 
there is no science of education, and the Atlantic 
Monthly has determined that ‘‘there is as yet no 
science of the mind.” Next month somebody will 
try to prove that there is no science of mathemat- 
ics, and the month after some professor will discover 
that there is no such a thing as science anywhere. 
Such is the trade of the iconoclast—pulling down, 
but not building up. But notwithstanding, there is 
a science of education, and there is a science of psy- 
chology, for what is science but orderly common 
sense. Three facts logically arranged make a sci- 
ence; a little one, it is true, but a science, neverthe- 
less. Wedo know considerable about teaching, and 
we can classify what we know. We know a great 
deal about mental operations, and we bave arranged 
our facts in consecutive order. What more do we 
need as a foundation? This is sound, because these 
facts have been accepted ever since Plato and Aris 
totle thought and wrote. 

But, aside from all this, it does seem strange that 
eminent teachers like Professor Royce should 
belittle their profession by knocking the founda- 
tions from under their feet. It cannot be a pleas- 
ing occupation to those who have any self-respect. 
Rather should they throw themselves heart and 
soul into the work of constructing. Workers are 
needed ; by them progress is guaranteed, but nothing 
but failure can come to those who cultivate the de- 
structive habit. It may be tolerated in boys, but 
not in men, especially in teachers, 
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JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. 





Our old educators, who have for many years 
stood for educational right, are passing away. 
The last one to leave us is Hon. James Pyle Wicker- 
sham, for many years state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Pennsylvania. Mr. Wickersham 
was born in 1825 in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
and was educated at Unionville college. He was 
not old enough to vote for Clay in 1844, but he sup- 
ported the Kentucky statesman on the stump. In 
1845 he became principal of the Marietta academy. 
He was an avowed Abolitionist, and he sheltered 
many fugitive slaves. Mr. Wickersham founded 
the Millersville normal school, and was its principal 
for ten years. When the war broke out Mr. Wick- 
ersham raised a company, offering toeach man who 
enlisted a bonus out of his own pocket; and when 
Lee menaced the state he was active in raising a 
regiment. Mr. Wickersham was appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction by Governor 
Curtin, and was reappointed by Governors Geary 
and Hartranft. For several years he was editor of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal. Under the 
Arthur administration he was minister to Denmark. 
He was the author of ‘School Economy,” and 
‘* Methods of Teaching,” two books that have been 
widely read by teachers. In addition he did a vast 
amount of lecturing and writing, especially as 
author of the ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania Schools,” 
a book full of research and suggestion. The work 
of such a man remains not only on the records of 
the National and Pennsylvania State Associations, 
in both of which organizations he took an active 
part for many years, but in the hearts and memo- 
ries of thousands of others. When the final educa- 
tional record of this century is made up, Mr. Wick- 
ersham will hold an honored place with others who 
have exerted a,commanding influence upon the 
educational world of this country. 

In some respects Mr. Wickersham resembled Mr. 
Johonnot, and in others David P. Page, for he 
united aggressiveness with prudence, and drew his 
friends to him with wonderful force. It will be 
many years before his name will not be a familiar 
one to the teachers of this country, especially the 
teachers of the Keystone state. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


University extension is becoming popular, and 
with wise and vigorous direction, may be the means 
of doing a vast amount of good. As is well known, 
one branch of this ‘‘movement” in the East is 
represented by the presidents of Yale, Columbia, 
and Princeton; another branch is to be under the 
direction of the New York Board of Regents. In 
1889 this body recommended that a state system of 
correspondence study be arranged, and they called 
upon the legislature to make such appropriations as 
might be necessary for the prosecution of the work. 
A bill granting an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars is pending in the legislature, and when it 
passes the Regents can commence vigorous work. 
The bill is entitled, ‘‘ An act to promote wider ex- 
tension to the people at large of opportunities for 
education,” and authorizes the Regents ‘ to provide 
for, promote more widely, extend, and bring within 
the reach of the people at large, adults as well as 
youths, opportunities for education.” George Wil- 
liam Curtis, the Chancellor of the board, says that 
‘‘it completes in a true, popular sense the educa- 
tional system of New York, and fulfils the hope and 
purpose of the founders of the university of the 
state, which was to develop for its people a compre- 
hensive system of higher education. It deepensand 
strengthens the foundation of the state government 
on popular intelligence; and the work would be 
accomplished by no innovation of principle, because 
it has been always the policy of the state to aid 
higher education.” 

No one can doubt the truthfulness of these state- 
ments, neither can any one deny that this organized 
movement would be the means of doing a vast 
amount of good in any community where it is 
introduced. 





In the Mississippi and Pacific states reading cir- 
cles have been much more successful than East and 
South; yet there is not a section of the country 
where this extension movement cannot be the 
means of doing a great deal of good. 
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THE word “practical” has two distinct applica- 
tions, one of which is—something that can be ap- 
plied directly to some bread winning or money 
getting occupation; the other is—a training fitting 
one to solve the immediate problems of life. . Both 
of these meanings are accepted because both are 
correct. Thinking is practical, so is doing, but can 
there be good thinking without doing? In other 
words, can we think of anything that is not practi- 
cal? Let us see. An algebraic problem like this 
one: ‘‘ Solve 4a*—6a +3,\/(2a*—3a+7)=30 ” doesn’t 
seem to have in it any element of faith, hope, or 
love, but it has; yet unless it can be shown what 
**30” means, and what ‘‘4x?” signifies, there can 
be little use in puzzling one’s brains over it. Open- 
ing a geometry we read, “The surface of a sphere is 
equal to its diameter multiplied by the circumfer- 
ence of a great circle,” and we begin to think how 
such a problem can help in a preparation for com- 
plete livigg. It can, and then again it cannot, and 
then again it may become a hindrance. It all de- 
pends upon how it is taught. There is little good in 
abstract algebra, or geometry, or anything else, but 
if these subjects are made concrete their usefulness 
at once appears. There is such a thing as mental 
tread-mill gymnastics apart from all concrete appli 
cation, that is of little use. 
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Honor to living workers is far better than neg- 
lect or curses, and praises and monuments over 
their graves after they are buried. History is 
full of instances of maledictions to the living and 
praises for the dead. Everybody honors the mem- 
ory of Horace Mann, but few know through what a 
Gethsemane he passed before he carried to a suc- 
cessful issue his reforms. At one time Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was nut able to 
have a decent suit of clothes, or buy a good dinner. 
Goodyear, the great rubber inventor, was put in a 
New Haven jail for debt. Samuel Butler, the 
author of ‘‘ Hudibras,” has a magnificent monument 
in Westminster Abbey, but he died in a garret. It 
was written of the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ An 
old school-master by the name of John Milton has 
written a tedious volume on the fall of man. IE its 
length be no virtue, it has none.” Charles Sum- 
ner was honored when dead, but condemned by 
the Massachusetts legislature when living. These 
are instances of human traits, found every where and 
in all time. We cannot complain, for what is haman 
is only a part of ourselves. 
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Ir would be well for teachers everywhere to 
arrange educational exhibits of all sorts for the 
benefit of the public. Such displays may be made 
not only exceedingly attractive, but very instruct- 
ive. For several weeks past the Brooklyn institute 
has been exhibiting a collection of geographical 
material, which has been visited by thousands, 
most of whom never saw such a collection before. 
It is to be removed to Boston, where additions will 
be made to it from the fine relief maps belonging to 
the museum of Harvard college. It is proposed in 
Boston to have lectures delivered by specialist< in 
geography as a part of the exhibition. This will 
then be an object lesson, from which teachers 
and boards of education may learn many things. 
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TEACHERS have no business to be encumbered 
the with pulling up of weeds, but rather with the 
preparation of the ground, planting seeds, and 
nourishing young plants. The conception of teach- 
ing that supposes that the first five years is spent 
in filling the minds of children with rubbish, and 
the next five years in getting it out, is about as 
low a one could be thought of. 





— 

By an accident a new book on literature of ove; yy 
pages was opened a few days since, and on the first page 
seen was a list of questions of which the following q), . 
few : ‘ 

“ Who married a captain in the army ? 

“Who wrote stories for little children ? 

“* What were the names of Scott's children ? 

“ Whom did his daughters matry ? 

“ Who was L. E. L.? 

“* Describe the character of Carlyle’s wife. 

“What poet suffered from neuralgia.” 

These are without doubt very interesting to those w), 
are interested in them, but it would be difficult to fp; 
out what historical value they have. The time for sy) 
“‘catch-word” way of teaching history has almoy 
passed, and it will be good for the rising generation whe, 
it is shelved along side of the alphabet way of learniny 
to read, i., e., reciting the answers in the catechisy 
not possible to be understood by children, the marking 
system of per cents and mathematical averages, and th 
time-honored parsing, and box-plan of analyzing g¢». 
tences. The book referred tocontains many excellencies 
but the questions quoted are serious blemishes. Whey 
any history teacher requires his pupils to “‘ Name all th 
wives of the English sovereigns from Matilda of Flap. 
ders to Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen,” it is time to insti. 
tute an inquiry as to his pedagogical sanity. 


In Winnebago City, Minn., on Feb. 2, 1891, Miss Lent, 
a young teacher, died from the effects of an assault by 
the members of a family, one of whose children she had 
punished. From this it must be inferred that many pa- 
rents appreciate but little, even in this part of the nine- 
teenth century, the teacher’s effort to correct wrong 
habits. The parents’ desire to protect the child is the 
only one apparent, and this seems to call forth animal 
instinct only ; it never occurs to them that a teacher's 
corrective measures have in view the welfare of their chil- 
dren. In another instance,occurring in the West,a teacher 
had punished an over-grown boy for some misdemeanor 
and the father declared that he would ‘‘ teachthat impv- 
dent school-master whose son he was flogging.” Here 
the parental pride was roused. Now mark. A few days 
afterward, the same man in a fit of anger belabored the 
same son with the'tug of a harness, from the effects of 
which he never recovered. The law rightly protects the 
teacher ; in but few cases is the pupil punished but asa 
kind parent would doit. Let the day soon come when 
there shall be no corporal punishment ; but there must 
be good order in the school-room at all hazards. 








THE celebrated Mary Lyon used the following remark- 
able words, which were beautifully illustrated by her 
life. ‘There is nothing in the universe that I fear, but 
that I shall not know all my duty, or shall fail to do it.” 
The true test of courage is, in all circumstances, to ‘‘ DARE 
TO DO RIGHT!” Dare to do what your conscience will 
approve, and what will be esteemed right by good soci- 
ety. 


THE Madras Journal of Education confesses that the 
educational system of India is a ‘servile imitation of 
the English system.” This is bad for India. Servility 
is unworthy a civilized country. 





THE spelling book is a power, but it may be for good or 
for evil. Knowledge may be bad for the boy, and then 
again it may be good. It all depends. 





Mr. WELLDON, of England, says that “‘ specialization 
is the great educational discovery of the present day,” 
but he doesn’t tell us when it should begin. 


THE educational world is just now sadly in need of 
sharp definitions of technical practical education and 
manual training, that will become generally accepted in 
educational writing and talking. 





THE article on “ Literature for Babies,” on another 
page, by Mrs. Kellogg, of St. Paul, has in it more than 
the usual amount of common sense to the square inch. 


THERE is no moral power or uplifting force in the 
multiplication table or the facts of arithmetic. Some 
thing else must be added. 


From the Greek literature we get the following ¢* 
pression : ‘‘ His walk and conversation.” There is a mos! 
intimate connection between a person’s walk and bis 
character. Plato says thata good soul improves the bods 
and that he is only a polished clown who takes no inter 
est in gymnastics. 


SCHOOLS are organized for the benefit of the scholars, 
not the teachers. They are not teachers’ mutual admu- 
ration societies, but pupils’ improvement societies. 
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LITERATURE FOR BABIES. 


By Mrs. Eva D. KELLoae, St. Paul. 

Will our wee primary folks thrive better on mental 
roast meets and desserts, or shall they keep on with the 
chewed-up bread and milk diet, upon which they have 
been fed so long? Shall everything continue to be over- 
softened for them or shall they jump into the heavier 
diet of their elders at a single bound, partaking only of 
less quantity, but retaining the same quality ? 

Herbert Spencer says,‘‘ Everything goes in rhythm ;” so 
is it the inevitable vibration of the educational pendu- 
lum that has swung us over to the new “ Literature 
Fad” of teaching our poets to the little ones? Must we 
goall the way from the old processes of ‘‘ developing ” 
that a cat had four legs to the subtleties of poetic mys- 
tery? Is there no happy medium in this, and shall we 
not, as conscientious teachers, seek to find the straight 
and narrow path, regardless of over-zeal on one side and 
sarcastic hits on the other? Can we not, in an introspec- 
tive way put ourselves in the places of these children ? 
We can; We must ; there is no other way to reach them, 
and it is wonderful how a little practice in this will help 
us. If you have never done it, begin now and imagine 
yourself in some strange sphere, acquiring a new lan- 
guage. Get in the daily, hourly habit of putting your- 
self in the child’s place and it is nothing less than mar- 
velous how the tide cf years will roll back and leave 





Soa that had these verses in that teacher was talking 
about. 


Imagination aside, will some teacher who has success- 
fully taught Longfellow, for instance, to the little ones (I 
believe this is a favorite author for this work) tell us how 
she did it and what selections of his poems she used ? It 
is easy to see how his face might attract and please, and 
that they might warm towards the man who loved chil- 
dren as they would doubtless be told, but, what next? If 
we ought to become an apostle to this new dispensation 


are signs of ideas, no words without meaning for the 
child shall be used if we are to become a convert. J. P. 
Gordy says, “‘ Words without ideas are an irredeemable 
currency,” to which we add Amen! 

A prominent educator talked an hour the other day to 
a club of intelligent mothers urging them to begin 
Shakespeare at once with all their children over eight 
years of age, and continue it, to establish a correct taste 
in literature. No matter what their pleadings might be 
for their natural reading, they would rise up some day 
and cali them blessed, and cited his own case as an exam- 
ple. We would like to ask what is left for the child to 
read in Shakespeare, after all that it ought not to read, 
and all that it cannot understand has beenSexpurgated ? 
Tet us try to discriminate between teaching children the 
gossip about an author and giving them the real individ- 
ual flavor of his poetical work, when we claim to have 





you a little child playing or wondering on the edge of the 
shore-sands. 

Imagine this child with the language and literature of a | 
world all unknown to him as he begins school. His vocab- | 
ulary bears such a small proportion to the world of words | 
he does not know that it is safe to speak of our language 
as unknown to him. If wesee one tree only by the aid of 
all the other trees that we have known, sothey must judge 
of one poem by the help of any other poems that they have 
known, and they have known nothing save a few home, 
jingling melodies. A teacher begins to tell them of some 
remarkable man who has lived, and gives them a little 
taste of what he has said, sung, or written, in gems and 
selections. 

It is all nebulous and unreal to their imagina- 
nations that are too immature to cope with them, but the 
teacher talks brightly and shows them attractive pictures 
of the man and some of his surroundings, and they listen 
—or, rather appear to—and say the words after her, and 
“talk it back” to her next day, because they are expect- 
ed to do it and that is what they are there for. Soon, 
another genius is brought forward, and the same pro- 
cess is gone through with again. A third and fourth 
follow in good time, till the particulars of the frst have 
been effaced and they are all in a jumble, very much as 
older people would be to attribute “ Biglow Papers” to 
Browning or ‘‘ Evangeline” to Burns. They are too 
young to worry or complain because they do not under- 
stand, and the teacher wholly mistakes this natural 
silence for success in her plan and will talk of the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of her children in this work. 

Some loud spoken, precocious boy may memorize well 
and talk glibly and in a concert recitation will entirely 
eclipse the dozen or so of sensitive normal little children 
who sit there actually suffering through all this un- 
known recitation, as we might suffer in a class in San- 
crit where a few were drowning everything but our 
longing for an escape. ; 

Can you not very easily see that little brother 
brother and sister over there who are silent with that 
faraway dulness on their faces? Ned keeps putting his 
hand in his pocket and Mamie watches him shyly. There 
isa tiny green-tinted egg in there they found yesterday 
when they were looking for the ball that Ned always 
threw too far. They determined at once to ask teacher 
all about it—what bird had lost it. © They had waited, 
too, to see if that queer-looking head would look out of 
the little hole again down by the fence as they came to 
school that morning till they were almost late and had 
to scamper ; if they only could ask teacher how that fel- 
low lived in there and what he looked like. Then they 
wanted to ask her if the little blind boy they played with 
ast Saturday might come to school. O! but he was 
such a wonderful boy ; he could tell all about the songs 
of the birds because he had to listen so hard without any 
eyes, and knew all about the shapes of things when he 
felt of them ; and he was solonesome all day, they meant 
to lead him to school to-morrow, but somehow they 
didn’t feel like asking teacher about it when she was 
talking to them about so many strange men and asking 
them to say the things that they didn’t understand at 
all. Wher they grew up they would have such a lot of 
books that told them “‘ all about the birds and animals: 


really introduced a poet to our primary children. 
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COLOR AND COLOR TEACHING.—II, 


By CAROLINE T. HAVEN. 


Iu the scientific language of the present time, the 
terms primary, secondary, and tertiary are generally 
discarded as being misleading, and it would seem advis- 
able to follow this scientific lead in the color teaching of 
the school-room. The arguments against this come 
most forcibly from those who are accustomed to teach 
the various combinations of red, yellow, and blue pig- 
ments. | 

But is a knowledge of these combinations essential | 
to a correct understanding of color? It is a question | 
of doubtful expediency among the best art teachers to 
allow the child to work in color, until he has considera- 
ble skill in drawing and some practice with the effects 
of light and shade, and certainly few of the lower grade 
schools attempt any such work. Here and there young 
children are encouraged to fillin the outline of aleaf ora 
flower with a color wash, or even to reproduce the object 
directly from nature, but in such cases the paint box is | 
generally supplied with other necessary colors besides 
the so-called primary ones, so that a knowledge of pig- 
ment mixing is not required. In primary schools at 
least, colors may be taught without these arbitrary divi- 
sions, and if later in the course the need be felt, the 
children will then be able to understand something of 
the nature of light and of the impossibility of exactly 
expressing so impalpable a substance by materials which 
are ‘‘of the earth earthy.” Assuming, then, the equal 
importance of ‘‘ the six simple colors,” red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet, the first work with the | 
young child must be to quicken his recognition of the | 
different sensations these colors produce ; that is, we | 
must educate the color sense. | 

Ribbons, sticks, papers, anything having distinct colors, 
may be given the child to sort and arrange in piles, care 
being taken that at first the tints and shades are not too 
numerous. A pleasing variety of exercises may be 
given with these materials. Let the teacher hold up 
before the class one color after another, the children 
quickly showing a corresponding one from their pile, 
or let different colors about the room be selected for 
them to match, additional interest being awaked when 
Mary’s dress or John’s tte is sometimes chosen as the 
object. 

In such exercises there is no direct teaching of 
color names tho’ they may often be given correctly by 
many of the children, but following the quickening of 
the color sense, exercises may be introduced in which 
the name is always associated with the color. The most 
satisfactory color chart is that devised by Dr. Hugo 
Magnus, as Germ‘n scientist, and adapted for use in this 
country by Dr. Joy Jeffries, of Boston. In this nine 
colors (crimson, gray, and brown, in addition to the six 
principal ones) are arranged across the middle of the 
chart, two tints of each being placed above and two 
shades below each standard. Separate cards of like 
colors are given the child who ma/ches them to the cor- 
responding color on the chart, the names being learned 














and things,” but they didn’t believe they would have any 


only after the sensation is fully recognized, Any teacher 


can easily make such a chart by using the new educa- 
tional colored papers of the Milton Bradley Co., and by 
| introducing the various hues, more extended instruction 
may be given in the same general way. 

The set of worsteds arranged by Dr. Holmgren, of 
Sweden, and used as a test for color blindness among 
railroad and marine employés may be utilized in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

These exercises msy seem almost too simple to many, 





we wish to be one, but we must stipulate, that, as words | but in the case of boys, at least, many mistakes will gen- 


erally occur at first. The time to be spent on them will 
depend upon the general intelligence of the children as 
well as upon their home surroundings. 

| The increasing use of colored papers in the school by 
reason of the adaptation of kindergarten occupations to 
| its needs, still further emphasizes this preliminary color 
| work, especially if the papers present a color scale as the 
new lines aim to do. With these, the color sense may 
| be sti!l further educated by means of harmonious combi- 
|nations, The six standards cannot be used together 
| with good effect, even the combinations of red, yellow, 
and blue with their complementaries, proving too strong 
| contrasts for the cultivated taste. Tints and shades of 
| the same color afford pleasing combinations with each 
| other and with the standard, and it seems wise that the 
|children be confined to their use for some time or to 
|standards and neutrals. After considerable practice 
| with these, a love for softer effects will be developed 
} and no desire be felt for the strong contrasts which the 
uneducated in color naturally select. Space does not 
permit further suggestions in regard to combinations 
nor allow a consideration of color-blindness, the extent 
of which in the community is hardly recognized. It is 


| estimated that four per cent. of the male population are 


color-b‘ind and probably as many more are color-igno- 
rant. From a practical point of view then, as well as 


|from the purely artistic side, is the education cf the 


color sense a necessity, since upon it depend so many of 
our industries. To those who desire to further investi- 
gate this interesting subject, the following books are 
suggested : 

‘Lectures on Light,” Tyndall; ‘‘ Popular Scientific 
Lectures,” Helmholtz ; ‘‘ Students’ Text-book of Color,” 
O. N. Rood: ‘‘ The Theory of Color,” Dr. Von Bezold; 
‘*The Laws of the Contrasts of Color,” M. Chevreul ; 
“Color in the School-room,” Milton Bradley Co.; 
“* Color Blindness,” B. Joy Jeffries, M.D. 
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COMMON SENSE vs MORAL TRAINING. 





By HENRY SABIN, State Supt., Iowa. 


THE JOURNAL takes exception to what I said at Phila- 
delphia : ‘“‘ If we would give the child the power to earn 
an honest living we must put him in possession of the 
multiplication table.” 

Facts do warrant mein saying just this. Many a child 
has turned out a thief, a vagrant, because the exigencies 
of life have forced him to be one. We may talk to him 
of duty, right, obligation, but when idleness, poverty, 
starvation confront him he will! yield to temptation and 
forget precepts. 

We must, as a part of his moral training, give him 
the protection which comes from the consciousness of 
being able to earn an honest living. The child who has 
a knowledge of the fundamental branches only, has an 
element of strength, morally, which he has not who 
comes up in utter ignorance. Again I said: “If we 
would enable him asa citizen to vote intelligently, we 
must teach him the priaciples of republican govern- 
ment.” Do you doubt that assertion? We may instil 
patriotism, and dwell upon the deeds of our heroes, liv- 
ing or dead, but underneath it is the higher duty of 
teaching the child that the first duty of a good citizen is 
obedience to law ; that the will of the majority legally 


expressed is the law of the land ; that to cast his vote, 
when he reaches manhood, on that side of every ques- 
tion which he believes to be right will be a high moral 
duty, which he must not neglect. And again; “If we 
are to reform politics we must make the primer and the 
spelling-book a power behind the political throne.” An 
orant populace armed with the ballot is the most 
erous foe that threatens our government to-day. 
The educational power that lies in the possession of 
knowledge even although it may be rudimentary know!- 
edge; the power that there is in the primer and the 
spelling-book may not be easily overlooked im our 
endeavors to impart moral stamina to the next genera- 


tion. 

We deprive our moral training of its strength and vigor: 
we te it, when we divorce it from the things of 
daily life. ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” points to the 
multiplication table and the spelling-book. ‘‘ Deliver us 
from evil,” points to the ten commandments and the 
Sermon on*the Mount. Each har ‘1: piace in teaching 
morals. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


APR. 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
APR. 11.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
APR. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
APR. 25.—DOING AND ETHIcs. 








CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 





Language is an expression of thought ; as men think, 
so they speak. But men think in accordance with gen- 
eral laws. They think to-day as the first man thought ; 
they think more extensively, more broadly, and of more 
things, but in accordance with the same general plan. 
The element that lies at the basis of all thinking is a 
joining process. ‘‘ The rose is red” is a thought—it joins 
the concept ‘‘rose” and the concept ‘‘red” Such a 
junction of words is termed a sentence. A sentence is 
an assemblage of words that expresses a thought. 

From this, as 4 starting point, sentences will be seen 
to vary in form as the thought in the mind varies. One 
thought may be limited by another thought. ‘‘ This 
rose is red like Julia’s.” The limit here is by a person, 
but it may be by a place, or by a period of time. ‘ The 
rose is red like those in Turkey ;” ‘‘ The rose is red as it 
was yesterday.” From this example it will be seen that 
as a man thinketh, so he forms his sentences, 

In attempting to classify sentences the same method 
must be pursued as in classifying plants or animals, 
putting together those that express thought substan- 
tially in the same manner. If a large number of sen- 
tences are examined it will be found that the thought 
process is carried forward in sentence-making—that is, 
that the joining process is continued. As the simple 
form of a sentence is made by joining two things, for 
example, ‘‘The rose is red,” so the higher forms are 
made by a further employment of the joining process, 












































1. Simple Sentences.—This term is used to designate a 
class of sentences where the thought is unified in a com- 
pact manner. It is not a good term, but it is extensively 
used. To call such sentences as “ The rose is red ” uni- 
fied sentences would describe them better. 

2. Compound Sentences.—These are sentences that are 
formed by joining two thoughts, not in a compact and 
solid manner, but in a loose and general way ; the rela- 
tion is expressed for illustration. ‘The rose is red and all 
admire its fragrance” has two thoughts that are here 
pressed together, compounded together, The term 
**compound ” is perhaps as good ascan be found. Some 
minds think compactly ; they unify their thoughts ; they 
use simple sentences. Other minds are discursive ; they 





employ compound sentences. 

8. Complex Sentences.—Both of the preceding classes 
of sentences may be limited by sentences ; that is, in 
the joining or thinking process a thought may be used 
as an element. A mason who, in building, instead of 
placing brick on brick should first join two bricks and 
then put that compound in the wall, would imitate the 
method of the man who thinks in complex sentences. 
**She said, ‘ The roseis red.’” The distinction between 
the “unified’’ and the ‘“‘compound” sentence has 
never been made very clear ; in fact, there is quite a dif- 
ference of opinion on the matter of classification. In 
the diagrams givon there are four sentences that have a 
strong unity, and one sentence where little unity exists. 
These are types of the great forms that are found in all 
languages and all literature. ; 

In No. 1 there is one thought. In No. 2 there is a 
single root thought; it is that ‘‘ John studies.” In No. 3 
there are two thoughts but they are solidly unified. In 
No. 4 there is a strong unity also. Hence these are 
classed from the thought stand-point as unified or simple 
sentences. As noted above, some grammarians differ 
from these conclusions. In No. 5there are two sentences 
not closely unified ; they are connected for logical pur- 
poses ; it is thought that connects them, but the relation 
is remote ; they do not grow together. 

In the diagram the attempt is made to show bythe true 
form the related or unrelated character of senterces. 
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CLASS STUDY OF A LITERARY SELECTION. 





By J. U. BaARNarpD, State Normal School, Cape 
. Girardeau, Mo. 


In the class study of literature the largest amount of 
profit arises from usinga complete selection of an author. 
The plan has a number of advantages, among which I 
‘call attention to the following : 


1. The different parts of a discourse may be thus illus- 
trated. The kind and method of the introduction and 
the conclusion, and the skill or lack of it with which the 
transitions are made from one part to another may be 
studied with great profit. This gives in concrete form, 
an excellent supplement to rhetoric and practical lan- 
guage study, 

2. The style of an author may be studied with greater 
exactness and success. The propriety and accuracy of 
the words used, and the neatness and correctness of the 
constructions can be more thoroughly tested. Peculiar 
excellencies will stand out more prominently. 

8. The spirit and method of an author may be studied 
to greater advantage. By continuous association with 
the pure and good the mind receives benefit, and is in- 
fluenced to form higher ideals. Does he lead up to his 
main points ina logical, natural, and easy, yet convin- 
‘cing and entertaining, manner ? 

4. It gives opportunity for arousing interest and thus 
for a fuller understanding and appreciation of the pro- 
ducts of an author. 

A selection should be studied vntil it is thoroughly 
understood. To this end attention is directed to the 
following: 


1, Definition of terms, including the special meanings 
attaching to the words used in the selection under con- 
sideration. 

2. Explanation of historical and mythological refer- 
ences. This is no small task since our literature is so full 
of the figurative, which cannot be understood without 
reference to works on mythology. 

3. Criticism of passages which violate the laws of 
language, or the laws of thought, or the principles of 
style and beauty. 

4, Criticism of striking and beautiful passages. 
Much that is valuable may be gathered here. The pupil's 
style may be formed largely from what he reads. 

5. Attention to the figures of speech. Their force 

and appropriateness receive careful consideration. 
. 6. The best passages may be committed to memory. 
In this way the minds of the children may be stored 
with much that is beautiful in thought and forcible in 
language. , 

7. Either the pupils may read aloud the passage and 
explain it, or the teacher may test by questioning, or 
both methods may be combined. 

Among the means which may be used in the study 
and the conditions which stimulate to interest may be 
mentioned : 


1, A warm, enthusiastic interest on the part of the 
teacher. Interest begets interest ; coldness on the part 





es 


compound their thoughts, often very loosely; such ot the teacher must produce indifference on the part of 


the pupils. 

2. Good books for reference, such as biographica! 
dictionaries, cyclopedias of literature, works on mytho” 
logy, and classical dictionaries and maps. 

8. Access fo a few of the literary and critical mags. 
zines and papers. Much of value may be found jn th, 
publications of the day; critical and helpful articles op 
authors and their works, and valuable analyses of the 
best books. 

4. Many publishers are doing a valuable services jp 
preparing the classics of the language for use in the 
schools. A few cents will buy the best works carefully 
edited and annotated. . 

The earnest, progressive teacher may inculcate a loye 
for the good and beautiful in literature that in afte; 
years will be a source of power, and culture, and in. 
spiration. 





HOW I INTEREST THE LITTLE ONES. 





By E. H. ATwoopn. 


first fast fence 
they Dolly over 
threw after then 
could long stay 
us crept cried 


**Come, Susie.” said Joe, ‘‘ let us go down in the lot to 
play.’’ 

** May I take Dolly with me?” said Susie. 

** Yes, you may take Dolly, and I will take old Fido, 
Let us run and see which will get there first.” 

**Come, Fido, come! You may try too.” 

So they all ran on as fast as they could. 

When they got near the lot, Susie threw Dolly over 
the fence and cried, ‘“‘ There! Dolly got there first.” 
Then Fido jumped over, and Joe jumped over after 
him. 

Little Susie crept under the fence, the last one of all. 

Did they stay in the lot and play? O, yes, a long time. 

For the first lesson I take the words, first, they, threw, 
could, us, fast, Dolly, after, long, and crept. 

Talking to the children, telling them about Susie, Joe 
and Fido, using, of course, the words I wish them to 
learn, I sketch rapidly on the board No. 1. 


FYI 


Then I ask one or two questions, as, ‘‘ What are Susie, 
Joe, and Fido doing?” ‘‘ They are running.” Writing 
they, the next question is, ‘‘ Where is Susie?” Perhaps 
they will answer, ‘‘ Ahead.” If so, I say, ‘‘ What word 
can I use instead of ahead ?” They see now what word 
I wish, and reply, ‘She is first.” First is written, and 
the answer to the next question, ‘‘ Where is Joe?” is 
given with ease. No. i now contains three ideas for the 
little folks : (1) Susie is first. (2) Joe is last. (3) They are 
running. They know what first and last mean, and how 
to use the word they. 

Still continuing my talk I sketch No. 2. 

One question here is enough. 


‘* What did Susie do?” ‘She 
threw Dolly over the fence.” 
Disposing of threw, I proceed 
to No. 3, which may be left out 
if desirable, as the word was 


brought out by No. 1. 
** Now, children, Joe is going to school ; please tell me 
where he is going without using Joe’s name.” “ He is 
going,” etc. ‘Now tell me where Susie is going.’ 


She is going to school.” 
‘Tell me where both are going.” ‘ They are going to 
school.” They is quickly written, when with more 


** story and ‘‘ work” No, 4 
appears on the board. 


fe te) 


“In the picture here you see (pointing) Joe’s father 
what is he doing?” “Jumping over the fence. 
“What did his father ask him?” “If he could jump 
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over the fence.” Writing could, No, 5 is next in order. 

‘* What has Joe’s father in his 
hand?” ‘He has two apples.” 
‘*He is asking to whom he shal! 


give them; what do both say?” 
** Please give them to us.” Writ- 
ing us I proceed outlining No. 6, 
a locomotive to convey the idea 
of fast. No.7, a doll to convey 


the idea of Dolly. After is brought 
to their minds by No. 8, Joe running followed by Fido. 
The word long I represent by a line, thus ——————_— 
Now for the last word we have. 

(a) “‘ What is Susie doing?” “She is creeping through 
the fence.” 

(b) ‘‘ What has Susie done ?” 
the fence.” 

This is one day’s class work. It is not theory alone, 
for I have tried it. The representations please the chil- 
dren, and convey the thought, and convey correctly, 
too. 





** She has crept through 





The question may be asked, ‘‘ Will not fewer represen- 
tations suffice?“ Yes, whole phrases, and even whole 
sentences may be conveyed. For instance : 

So they all ran on as fast as they could, may be written 
under No. 1. 

Little Susie crept under the fence the last one of all, 
under No. 6. 

But I favor a representation for each word, (a) because 
the child has less to think of, (b) he has more of a vari- 
ety, (c) it gives more “ busy” work, (d) it leads the child 
to hunt up each word in the different sentences. 

I do not ask them to read until all the words in the 
lesson have thus been learned. But the reading is no 
hard matter as soon as the child knowsa word, instantly, 
when he sees it, and understands its meaning. 

When I had about completed half of this lesson, one 
of my little boys said to me, ‘‘ I can read that,” pointing 
to the reading on the first page of the lesson. He seemed 
anxious to read, so I let him try, and he ReaD it. It was 
interesting for me to know not only that he could read. 
but that he ‘‘ached”” to read. I tried to interest one lit- 
tle boy in my class (by the old method of giving him a 
word to learn), so after I had begun the ‘‘ object lesson’ 
method, I called him up to my desk, and drew ten of 
my rude pictures on his slate, bidding him go back, take 
his book, and put the right words under each. Tne little 
fellow went to work as if he really enjoyed it, and the 
right words appeared in the right place. By taking 
cardboard and cutting it mto squares, and working a 
quarter of an hour each evening, you will soon have 
plenty of ‘‘ busy” work to give the little ones. 

Don’t be afraid of the work ; it will repay you many 
fold, and make thoughtful scholars. 

Any teacher who will try has, did he but know it, a 
wonderful attractive power, when he holds a piece of 
chalk, and stands before the little ones. 

O, fellow teachers! it does seem cruel to follow the 
old method when the child, yes, every child, is inter- 
ested in something, and surrounded by objects of inter- 
est everywhere but in the school-room. 

The shepherd has to take but one of the flock, and all 
the others follow. So but take one of the child’s treas- 
ures (his objects in which he is interested), and he will 
follow. 

That dear little girl hugs to her breast what to us may 
seem to be but a dirty, homely, repulsive-looking rag 
doll. Not sotoher. That is her treasure. Talk to her 
about it, and see her eyes sparkle, and her face beam 
with radiant joy. And she will talk, will tell you dolly’s 
hame, age, good qualities, and many other things which 
her love for dolly only could suggest. 

This is the main reason why I teach my Primer and 
First reader scholars in this way. 


—_—————_ #000" Ff 


POSITION OF LINES. 





Hold your pointers in a vertical position. Hold them 
by one end and point to the floor. Hold them by one 
end and point to the ceiling. Can you change the 
position in any other way and still have it vertical? 
Stand in a row and hold the pointers as I do, What do 
they look like ? 
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“A picket fence, a row of trees, a 
line of soldiers.” 

I think they look most like a line of 
soldiers on parade; trees bend in the 
wind and picket fences sometimes lean 
over when they get old and rickety, but 
soldiers have to stand upright. Stand 
like soldiers. Now hold your pointers 
like this. What position is it? 

“* Horizontal.” 

When I hold it pointing from back to 
front in what position is it ? 

** Herizontal.” 





en I hold it pointing from the 
front right hand corner of the room to 
“a the back left hand corner? Pointing 
from north-east to south-west ; from 
v] south-east to north-west ? 

f ( I will hold one end of the pointer 
and Mary may take the other and walk 
around me in a circle. I will keep 
turning so as to face her. In what 

position was the pointer all the time? 

‘* Horizontal.” 

In how many directions did it pomt? 

** Every way.” 

Oh, no! notevery way. It did not point up and down nor 
some other ways that I can tell you of, but while one end | 
was still, the other end moved all the way round—what 
kind of a figure? ; 

“A circle.” 

Then one end was still and the other end moving, yet 
something about them was justalike. Whoknows what 
it was? 

“One was just as far from the floor as the other.” 
Then one was just as high as the other. If I hold one 
end of the pointer a little higher than the other in what 
position is it ? 

** Slanting.” 

What is the other word for the 
slanting position? 

** Oblique.” 

If I hold the end higher? 
higher? 

‘Tt is still oblique.” 

Hold your pointers obliquely, point- 
ing to the right, pointing to the left, 
pointing back, front. 

Hold the lower end still and move 
the upper end around a circle. In 
what position was the pointer all the time? 

What solid figure have you described by moving the 
pointer in that way ? 

** A cone upside down.” 

Hold the upper end and move the lower around a cir- 
cle. What figure have you made? 

* A cone.” 

What is the top of the cone called? 

**Tts vertex.” 

Have you ever seen anything shaped like two cones 
with vertices pointed. What was it? 

** An hour-glass.” 

You said that the pointer was horizontal when one of 
its ends was just as high as the other. Now I will take 
this half-hoop. What shape is it? 

« A half ring.” 

I hold with one end just as high as the other. 

Is it horizontal? Why not? 

“‘The ends are the same distance 
from the floor, but the rest of it is 
not.” 

Ah, then it must be every bit just 
the same height. I will hold it out in 
front of me. Is it horizontal ? 

“* Yes.” 

Can I hold the pointer in any way 
so that its ends will be}the same height 
and yet it will not be horizontal? Why 
== not? 





Still 
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it is straight.” 
If the pointer is straight what can you say about the 
half-ring ? 


**It is curved.” 

Move your hands in horizontal curves. 

Lay this string upon the desk in a curved line. In a 
crooked line. What else can you say about the curved 
and crooked limes ? 

** They are horizontal lines.” 

(This exercise, may be extended to planes of circles, 
horizontal, vertical, etc.) 


—vertical, horizontal, or oblique ? 
@ What one can you change the most? 





What position of the pointer can you change, the least | 


A PRIMARY READING LESSON. 


(Report of a rea‘ing lesson given to a class of # first year 
children at Primary School No. 52 Brooklyn.) 


The lesson was outlined by the teacher as follows: 
Object—to teach the words store, buy,and good. Plan-(a) 
introduction of the idea ; (6) development ; (c) drill; a 
and b introduce the idea “store.” Present a sentence 
containing the word, and make the sentence a part of a 
little story. Proceed in like manner with the other 
words, containing the story. 

(ec) Quick word-calling, exercising upon the three new 
words. 

The teacher told the children that a little boy who was 
late in the morning said he had to go to the store, writ- 
ing the word’on the blackboard. ‘‘ He ought to have gone 
earlier to the —,” pointing, “‘ store,” said the children. The 
teacher then told of a little boy and a girl, named Mary 
and Ned, who had to stay in the house one day, because 
it was raining. Mary said : ‘‘ Come and play store, will 
you ?” (Putting the sentence on the board in Roman let- 
ters.) Ned said, “‘ Yes, Mary, by and by.” When Ned 
was ready to play, Mary said: “‘ Here are some good, 
red apples.” (A little talk was given here upon things or 
people that we call ‘‘good.”) ‘‘ Will you buy one Ned?” 
was developed in like manner. Ned was not hungry, so he 
did not want an apple, but he said,‘‘ I will buy a nut for 
my squirrel. Have you nutsin your store?” ** Oh, yes,” 
said Mary and then she said: ‘“‘ Here are seven.” The 
sentences were then fully reviewed, natural emphasis 
being developed by calling attention to what Mary wanted 
Ned to buy, how many nuts she said she had, ete. A 
rapid drill on words followed until the children seemed 
to be thoroughly familiarized with their new acquain- 
tances. 

In another class doing second half-year primary work, 
reading at sight, was going on. The words had been all 
taught previously in other connections but the reading 
matter was new tothe pupils. There wasno picture. To 
awaken and sustain interest, the teacher wove sentences 
of the lesson into a running conversation, in which the 
pupils’ part was all, or chiefly, reading. Emphasis re- 
ceived attention as in the other class and an agreeable 
feature was the pleasant, natural tone in which the 
children spoke and the absence of straining or droning 





A GROWING BOOKCASE. 


By JoHN Howarp. 

When I began teaching, all my books were held by a 
box two feet long and ten inches high. That same 
little box is a part of my bookcase to-day—a very small 
part, however, for it is but one ameng some twenty 
others, many of which are much larger. The following 
plan is a good one: Havea carpenter make a box of 
hard wood, say oak orash. No particular size is neces- 
sary, but it should be made to fit a set of books. My first 
box held a variety of school books. Since then I have 
had them made to fit sets—like Dickens, George Eliot, 
Irving, Ruskin, Cooper, Scott, etc. Then there are 
other compartments in which I lodge the various works 
on chemistry ; some twenty volumes of philosophy with 
room for several more, are by themselves; physics, 
mathematics, geology, botany, astronomy, grammar, 
etc., all occupy separate boxes. The books that are 
large, like Dante's “ Inferno,” Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
by Doré, geographical atlases, etc., are not in compart- 
ments ; they find a resting place between boxes which 
are arranged with such an object in view. A number 
of such spaces may be provided at different places. For 
a foundation have four or six substantial feet turned. If 
the case as a whole will be long, six will be necessary. 
Have them screwed to a board, so that the whole will 
form a base resting about six inches from the floor. Up- 
on this base arrange the boxes to suit your own fancy ; 
as your library grows, and new boxes are added, the 
pallid bust of Bill Nye may be removed to make room 
for more books. One or two curtains may be hung to 
keep out the dust—two, opening from the center, being 
the most convenient. In my own case, I have lids made 
for each box so that when I move (and what teacher 
does not) I simply screw on the lid—put my address on, 
and they are ready for shipment. If the boxes get 
marred, one has simply to varnish the ends and edges. 
Do I paint them? No. Simply stain them a dark 
antique oak. They look much better, and if they are of 
ash they will bear much knocking around without soil. 
ing. Much may be said in favor of such a bookcase. 

1. It can be made to accommodate a library of any 
size. 

2. It will fit any kind of a nook or corner, or permit 
of separation to fit several places, 
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8. It is more in keeping with a teacher's income and 
as ornamental as an elaborate rosewood or mahogany 
case would be. 

4. It is much less liable to be injured in moving; can 
be handled more readily ; does not require boxing ; saves 
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boxing and packing for the books ; renders the handling 
of the books convenient owing to small size ; and a dozen 
other things that all teachers will understand without 
mentioning here. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. . 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 











MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


[Have the school-room decorated with flags, flowers, etc. Have 
large pasteboard letters covered with evergreen to spell Memo- 
rial Day. Let these be fastened on the wall to form a semicircle, 
and drape two flags above it. If ble, have pictures of Grant 
Lincoln, Sherman, Sheridan, and others. The pupils who take 
part should wear a tiny flag.]} 


SINGING : ‘‘ The Red, White, and Blue.” 
ADDREss : ‘‘ Why we Keep this Day.” This should be 
a brief history of the origin of Memorial day. 





Our Nation’s LEADERS, 
1st Pupil : 


A brief outline of the life of Lincoln. 
2nd Pupil: 
Extracts from Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 
38rd Pupil: 
REap1nG : ‘‘ The Soldier’s Reprieve.” 
—Mrs. R. D. C. ROBBINS. 


4th Pupil: 

RECITATION : ‘‘ Death of Lincoln.” —BRYANT. 
5th Pupil: 

An outline of the life of General Grant. 

6th Pupil : 


Some anecdotes and sayings of Grant. 
SrinainG: ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” (Tune: 
‘** John Brown’s Body.”) 


Our SoLDIERS—BOoTH BLUE AND GRAY. 


7th Pupil: 

ORATION : ‘‘ Our Dead Heroes.” 

8th Pupil: 

There is an old epitaph in an English churchyard 
which quaintly says that ‘‘ He who saves, loses ; he who 
spends, saves; and he who gives away, takes it with 
him.” These men gave away their lives, and took with 
them immortal glory and the gratitude of endless gener- 
ations. They may repose in unknown graves south of 
the Potomac, or sleep beneath the sea, and yet theirs is 
a deathless grave. Poetry and eloquence will embalm 
their memories, and keep ever bright the recollection of 
their heroic deeds.” —CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw. 

9th Pupil : 

But ah ! the graves which no man names or knows ; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found ; 
Graves of the precious “‘ missing” where no sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes 

No loving step of kindred. Oh, how flows 


And yearns our thought to them! More holy ground 
Of graves than this, we say, is that whose bound 
Is secret till Eternity disclose its sign. 
But nature knows no wilderness ; 
There are no “ missing ” in her numbered ways. 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness. 
Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress— 
We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 
And all her days are Decoration Days. 
—HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
10th Pupil: 

Those heroes are dead. They sleep under the solemn 
pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, and_the 
embracing vines. They sleep beneath the shadows of 
the clouds, careless alike of the s@pshine or of storms, 
each in his windowless place of rest. Earth may run 
red with other wars—they are at peace. In the midst 
of battle, in the war of the conflict, they found the 
serenity of death. I have one sentiment for the soldiers, 
living or dead—Cheers for the living, tears for the dead. 

—ROoBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
lith Pupil: 

I invoke all within hearing of my voice, to heed well 
the lessons of this ‘‘ Decoration Day ;” to weave, each 
year, a fresh garland for the grave of some beloved com- 
rade or favorite hero, and to rebuke any and all who 
talk of civil war, save as the “last dread tribunal of 
kings and peoples.” —WMm. TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 

12th Pupil: 

So let our heroes rest 
Upon your sunny breast : 
Keep them, O South, our tender hearts and true, 
Keep them, O South, and learn to hold them dear 
From year to year ! 
Never forget, 
Dying for us, they died for you. 
This hallowed dust should knit us closer yet. 
—T. B. ALDRICH. 
18th Pupil: 
RECITATION : ‘‘ Union of Blue and Gray.” 
—PavuL H. Hayne. 

SINGING : (Tune : “* America.”’) 

Sound, bugles ! sound again ! 

Rouse them to life again, 

Awake them all! 

Here, where the Blue and Gray 

Struggled in fierce array, 

Wake them in peace to-day : 

God bless them all ! 

oe * . 

Sound, bugles ! sound again ! 

Bid all unite again,— 

Like brothers, all ;— 

Here, clasping hands, to-day, 

With love for Blue and Gray, 

Dead is all hate to-day : 

God bless them all! 


Sound, bugles ! sound again ! 
Gladly, oh, sound again 
And welcome all ;— 
No matter how they fought, 
God us the lesson taught, 
He guided what they wrought : 
God bless them all! - 
—WELLESLEY BRADSHAW. 


OuR COUNTRY’S FLAG. 


(A pupil carrying a large flag should recite the following selec- 
tion, pointing out the stars, stripes, and different colors at the 
proper places.) 

There is the national flag! He must be cold, indeed, 
who can look upon its folds rippling in the breeze with- 
out pride of country. . . . It is a piece of bunting 
lifted in the air, but it speaks sublimely, and every part 
has a voice. Its stripes of alternate red and white pro- 
claim the original union of thirteen states to maintain 
the Declaration cf Independence. Its stars, white on a 
field of blue, proclaim that union of states constituting 
our national constellation, which receives a new star 
with every new state. The two together signify union, 
past and present, The very colors have a language 
which was officially recognized by our fathers. White 
is for purity ; red for valor ; blue for justice ; and all 
together, bunting, stripes, stars, and colors, blazing in 
tbe sky, make the flag of our country to be cherished 
by all our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands. 
—CHARLES SUMNER. 


CONCERT RECITATION. * 
(To be recited by the whole school, standing.) 








April 4, 1801. 


By/angel hands to valor given ; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 

Forever, float that standard sheet ? 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 

—JOSEPH RODMAN Drake, 

Sinaine : “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


(Dismission.) 
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LESSONS IN SHORT-HAND.—IV. 





KEY TO PLATE 4. 


4 Fee fie vie lie lay lee mow (verb) mow (noun). 

5 Oaf eve eel isle ire our life lower. 

6 Nile knoll kneel name lope league chore boil. 

7 Nose face sign save sore sown aims James. 

8 Dio leech sours soils arise Fido voyage Milo. 

9 Word-Signs—For have will me my him in any no. 

10 Never now give anything that first we you. 

Translate Ls.11 to 15. The words in Ls. 11 and i2 
occur also in the exercise below:— 

After n, sk, andin some other cases, / is writen down- 
wards. See L. 6. It is then called el; and when struck 
upwards, lay. The signs for I, oi, and ow, should be 
made as small, light, and sharp angled as possible. 
When two vowels aré written by one stem, one is placed 
nearer, according to the order in which they occur. 
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The circle’sis always written on the inside of curves: 
At first, curves are difficult to write. As to degree of 
curvature, they should be nearly one-fourth of a circle 
Be careful to bend them evenly throughout. In this 
and all remaining lessons, spend at least two hours in 
copying and re-copying the Plate. Then write the words 
as they are read to you from the Key, compare with the 
Plate, and repeat until no errors are found. Also write 
and re-write the exercise a number of times. Occasion- 
ally transcribe your short-hand, and compare the trans- 
lation with the original print. At first write s/ovly 
and with great care; afterwards increase your speed 
gradually. 

First—Practice of Plate 4 until you can copy it in two 
minutes. . 

Second—Spend twenty minutes writing the word-signs 
in Lessons II]. and IV. as they are read to you wiscellane- 
ously. 

Third—Write in short-hand the following Exercise : 
Knee nay nigh know oil safe save file feel vale vile 
fame foam Lyle loaf loam Maine lief leave moil knife 
leak bore door fore pore pale pile peel bale bile fails toils 





Flag of the free hearts’ hope and home 


vice. 








vn- 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from OuR Times, published by F. L. Kellogg &Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Marcu 25.—The grip epidemic in Pittsburg and Chicago, 

MarcH 26.—The French cabinet decide not to exile Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 

Marca 27.—The New York Central railroad seeking a route to 
the Adirondacks. Denver making extensive preparations for the 
Trans- Mississippi Commercial Congress, which will convene in 
that city May 18.—Belgium asks England’s protection in case of 
an European war. 

Marca 29.—The United States warsbip Galena floated off Gay 
Head.—-Parnell men savagely attack their opponents near Shgo. 

MarRcH 30.—Many strikes in prospect in Philade!phia, 


BISMARCK AND HIS ENEMIES. 


Although Prince Bismarck has retired from the premier- 
ship he remains a thorn in the side of the young emperor 
and some of his ministers. He has just had a charge made 
against Dr. Von Boetticher, vice-president of the ministry, 
of misappropriating money, that will probably cause that 
person to lose his place. Prince Bismarck is also causing 
Emperor William some uneasiness. While ‘“ Unser 
Fritz,” the Emperor’s father was lying ill at San Remo, 
and while William was making a bid for the regency to 
counteract the control exercised by the English princess, 
his mother, these letters were written to Bismarck. The 
latter who was then William’s friend is now his enemy ; he 
refuses to give the letters up. Bismarck’s price for them 
is said to be his return to the premiership. |The emperor 
was willing to restore Count Herbert Bismarck to office 
and give Bismarck’s son-in-law, Count Ratzan, the post of 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. But the ex-chancellor re- 
plied that nothing short of Caprivi’s political head would 
satisfy him. The letters have for several weeks been in 
safe keeping in England. 


WILL ECROPE HAVE A WAR? 


Certain political prophets are speculating on the possibil- | 
ity of awarin Europe. They say that there seems to be a| 
secret alliance between Germany, Italy, and Austria against 
France and Russia. It isknown that there isa disagreement 
between the emperors of Russia and Germany. The 
French have not been slow to see this, and the Germans 
seeing danger ahead have sought for allies which they have 
naturally found in Italy and Austria. The questions that 
separated Austria and Prussia have long been §settled. 
Moreover in the extension of her power eastward, Austria 





has come in contact with Russia in a way that makes it 
quite possible for war to result in the near future. The 
commercial interests of these nations favor the continuance 
of peace, but certain situations might arise that would 
overbalance any business considerations. The greatest 
danger lies in the fact that France is burning for revenge 
for the results of the Franco-German war over twenty 
years ago. 


TRUSTS AND THE PEOPLE. 


The continued’ encroachment of trusts on the rights of 
the people forces the question of how to deal with them to 
the front. A trust may be defined as a combination of 
capitalists for the purpose of shutting off competition and 
forcing up prices. The different laws existing in the sev- 
eral states make the prublem of dealing with them a diffi- 
cult one. For instance, certain states condemned the 
Sugar, Cottonseed Oil, and Cordage trusts, and they went 
to New Jersey and obtained charters. They expect by the 
great power they possess in their money to ve able to hold 
their ground. These organizations illustrate one of the 
dangers coming from the concentration of wealth in this 
country mn the hands of a few persons. Money is used to de- 
base l-cgislatures and defraud the people. When the latter 
get thoroughly woke up, which will be very soon, there 
will be a change. 





Dr. CrosBy’s DEATH.—The death of Dr. Howard Crosby, 
one of the most noted of New York clergymen, took place 
in that city March 29. It was through his efforts that the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime was established, and 
he was also one of the principal advocates of high license. 
In 1861 he declined President Lincoln’s offer of the position 
of minister to Greece. 





PAPER BOATS FOR THE NAvy.--The United States is 
about to adopt paper boats for the navy, a whale boat gig 
of that material having been procured. This boat effects a 
saving in weight of about 50 per cent. over the ordinary 
wooden boat of the same pattern, and it is claimed to be 
equal to the heavier wooden boat in every respect. It can 
be sunk for a long time without becoming water soaked. 
Name some of the uses of paper. 








BALLOT REFORM IN MAINE.—The Australian law for 


secret voting was adopted in Maine aftera very severe con- 
test in which the reform was opposed by some of the most 
influential politicians in the state, several of them of 
national reputation. What abuse is the Australian law 
intended to correct ? 


AN INTER-AMERICAN Corn.—A conference met in Wash- 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

THE U.S. Navy.—The recent threat of the Italian gov 
ernment to send a man-of-war up the Mississippi river 
naturally brings up the question as to what we have with 
which to oppose such a move. Our navy does not make a 
very strong showing compared with some of the navies of 


ington for the purpose of deciding upon a coin for use in all | Europe. Our vessels carry at present a total of some 400 
the countries of North and South America. It is to be of |#ups. We have no coast fortifications now, but plans are 


the same value in all the countries. No decision was 
reached. Why cannot one use American money when in a 
foreign country ? 





GRIP MICROBEs.—A Chicago man, Dr. Gentry, claims to 
have discovered the microbe that causesgrip. He procured 
a quantity of mucus from the nose of a patient and exam- 
ined it under the microscope. 





A Dry-pock oN PuGET SouND.—The new dry-dock of the 
Northwest will probably be placed at Port Orchard on the 
sound, The whole available coast of Oregon and Wash- 
ington was examined by commissioners composed of army 
and navy officers and civilians, and this point was selected. 
With the Port Royal and Puget sound dry-docks settled,the 
only one left to be located is that on the gulf of Mexico, 
Algiers, vupposite New Orleans, has been named, but it is 
not certain that that site will be chosen. For what is a 
dry-dock used * 

CHILI’s CIVIL WAR.--President Balmaceda has forbidden 
fureign steamers, chiefly British and German, to touch at 
ports on the coast between Chanaral and Arica. ‘The ex- 
port of nitrate from Tarapaca in March amounted to 1,500,- 
000 francsin value. This will probably be double that in 
April. Nitrate is the chief source of the parliamentarians’ 
money. 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION LAW.—This law creates a super- 
intendent of immigration, and the inspection of immi- 
grants, is taken from state control and put under the care 
of the new bureau. Idiots, insane persons, paupers, and 
persons likely to become such, persons suffering from dan- 
gerous contagious diseases, criminals, polygamists, and 
persons whose passage is paid by others except their friends 
and relatives, are to be excluded. The law is merely an 
amendment of the old one, and is thought to be of little 
value. Making foreigners prove their fitness to become 
Americans while yet on their native soil, and taxing each 
newcomer $100 in addition, would have been more satisfac- 
tory to most people. Give some of the evils of unrestricted 
immigration. 


A FLAG WITH A SINGLE STAR.—At the late National Coun- 
cilof Women in Washington, D.C.,the right of suffrage 
of the sex in Wyoming was celebrated by unfurling an 
American flag having a single star. The ladies said that 
they were willing to add the other forty-tbree stars to their 
flag on the same terms as those accorded to Wyoming. 


MANUFACTURING IcE.—An ice manufacturing company, 
with a large capital, has been started in New York. In 
1890, owing to the open winter, there was very litte ice 
harvested in the vicinity of the metropolis, and hence the 
price went up. This company would render another ice 
famine impossible. What are some of the uses of ice ? 





THE NAMING OF WARSHIPS.—The navy officers are dis- 
cussing the naming of the new ships that are being added 
to our list of men-of-war. Such names as Cumberland, 
Boston, Trenton, Yorktown, Philadelphia, etc., might be 
chosen, but it is suggested, as an objection, that several 
of these ships had unhappy histories. Great Britain names 
her ships after captured vessels. If the United States 
should adopt that plan we would have such good old names 
as Guerriere, Java, Cyane, Levante, and Queen Charlotte 
—names that carry with them a record of the splendid her- 
oism of Bainbridge, Jones, Decatur, Perry,and McDonough. 
Relate incidents about the vessels mentioned. 





ONE OF NATHAN HALE’s LETTERS SOLD.—The extraordi- 
nary value which old manuscripts sometimes acquire was 
lately illustrated at a sale in Boston. A letter of Captain 
Nathan Hale, the American martyr-spy of the Revolution 
brought $1,225. It was sent to the “ Union school,” Feb. 
22, 1775, was in regard to a meeting to accept an act of 
incorporation, and was probably written while Hale was 
teaching at New London. A letter of Major John Andre 
sold for $700. An original deed on vellum of Sir Walter 
Raleigh brought $200. Relate incidents of Hale, Andre, and 
Raleigh. 





I aM a primary teacher, trying todo my work well. 


To this end [THE JOURNAL is a great help. I find much 
in it that is valuable. 
Kossuth, Miss. T. D. M. 





or Viznau, was one of the wonders of the age. 





| on foot for fortifying the harbors of Boston and New York 


Exclusive of the expense of vessel-building, our navy costs 
us from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000 annually. 

THE SEASONS AT MELBOURNE.—We are so accustomed to 
think of Christmas as occurring during the cold season 
that we often do not fully appreciate that the conditions 
are very different elsewhere. An American wrote recently 
of attending an outdoor Christmas picnic near Melbourne, 
remarking that he would have enjoyed it more if it had not 
been for the sultry weather. The Fourth of July occurs 
there in midwinter. An Australian newspaper gives an 
account of the “ spring meeting” of the racing club, which 
occurred in September; the fall meeting takes place in 
May, and by the end of that month‘or the begioning of 
June the winter is fairly begun. 

LIFE IN ARGENTINE.—A traveler relates that the major 
ity of the people in the pampa districts live worse than the 
brutes. Their houses are less agreeable to the eye than 


the Esquimeau’s hut. The way they maltreat their 
animals is sickening to behold. The faces of men, women, 
and children almost always wear a ferocious expression 
| The landscape is always the same—bare pampa, with 


stretches of marshes and smal! lakes abounding in wild 
fowl. The land is enclosed with wire fences, making the 
management of the herds much simpler. The inhabitants 


consist of French, Italians, Basques, and native gauchos, 
the latter wearing broad belts constellated with silver 
bands, and wide Oriental trousers like petticoats, gener 


ally black, but sometimes striped with brilliant colors 


AUSTRALIA’S PLANTS AND ANIMALS.—In Australia the 


swans are black, and some of the coal white; the north 
wind is hot and the south wind cold; some trees shed their 
bark and retain their leaves, and while the leaves of our 
trees are horizontal and protect from rain and sun the 


traveler who seeks their shelter, the leaves of the Austra 
lian trees are generally vertical, and give little or no pro 


tection. Very often the mountain tops are warmer than 
the valleys, and the compass points to the south pole 
instead of the north. One might be justified in supposing 
that bair grows on the Australian sheep and wool on the 
cattle, but such is not the case, though if might have been 
if sheep and cattle had been native to the land. Sheep, 
cattle, horses, swine, and domestic fowls were unknown 
when Australia was discovered ; they have been imported 


from other countries. 





THE UsE OF CHOPsTICKs.—Sir Edwin Arnold writes as 
follows of the Japanese mode cf eating: * Chopsticks, far 
from being awkward, are the most convenient as well as 
the cleanest table utensils, once the secret of their use is 
learned. It cannot be taught in words. There is an inde 
scribable knack of fixing one stick firmly, and hinging the 
other with the first and second finger, so as to play exactly 
upon the fixed stick, which renders the little implements 
perfect for everything except, of course, juice or gravy and 
soup. You can even cut with them by inserting the points 


close together, and then forcibly separating them ; and as 


for handiness and precision of grasp, in a little wager at 
this very restaurant, even I myself picked up with the hoshi 
twenty-two single grains of rice in one minute from a 


lacquered tray.” 





SWITZERLAND’s RAILWAYS.—This country is becoming 
more and more each year a resort for pleasure seckers. 
With this growth of travel the number of railways, espe 
cially of inclined railways, has greatly increased. Time 
was when the trip up to the Rigi Kulm, from either Arth 
But pow, 
in addition to those lines, we have the spider-web track to 
the summit of Pilatus, the ladder railway from Montreux 
up to Glion, the road from Zurich up to the Uetilberg, 
from the top of which one can see nearly half of Switzer- 
land, and the giddy, yet perfectly safe, ascent to the peaks 
of St. Salvatore and Monte Generoso, overlooking the Lake 
of Lugano, nearly all of Tessin, and a good bit of Lom- 
bardy. Nor is this all; in afew years we shall have the 
new railway over the Simplon, forming another great 
highway for Italy, and, more wonderful still, the proposed 
inclined railway—it may more properly be called a sub- 
surface elevator—to the top of Jungfrau. 


ALASKA’S MOSQUITOES.—One would not naturally look 
for mosquitoes in large numbers in a land like Alaska, yet 
they exist there in abundance. Along the Yakutat bay 
shore are numerous lakes, and here they are found in 
swarms. Huge brown beara, driven to fury and despera- 
tion by these tormenting ittle beasts, finally tear their 
flesh and die in agony. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not lorge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

oe Ae questions relating to school management or work will be 
answe on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answer d by reference to an ordinary text-book or ——— mvst 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








PRIMARY DRAWING. 

The strongest powers of the child to which the teacher 
of drawing can appeal are (1) perception, (2) memory, (3) 
imitation, and (4) imagination. 

A little girl seee mother make cakes and pies from dough, 
remembers the process, imugines mud to be dough, and 
imitates her by making mud cakes and pies. 

A little boy sees father barness the horse, remembers 
the lines and bits, imitates him by putting a rope in the 
mouth of a playmate, and imagines him a real horse. 

To analyze the object may be a great help to the mature 
mind, but to the child it is of little importance as an aid in 
teaching it how to draw. For example, teach a little child 
all about a cube, that’it has six faces, eight corners, twelve 
edges, etc., etc., and seemingly it is no nearer to knowing 
how to draw the cube than it was before. On the other 
hand, teach the child at once how to draw the cube by ex- 
ample, and do so with little explanation and much work, 
and in a short time, by means of its strong perceptive and 
imitative powers, it will not only be able to draw the cube 
but can tell about its faces, corners, and edges also. 

‘reach children how to draw as they learn how to swim, 
Explain to a child the process of swimming, analyze each 
movement separately, tell him how to use his arms and 
legs, how to strike out, and then send him into the water. 
He will drown. He cannot swim a stroke. But if you 
will take the child in the water with you, and let him see 
you swim, even without a word of explanation, he will 
learn how. Children learn by doing. 

Do not think for a moment that children will learn how 
to draw by your telling them how, any more than the »oy 
will learn how to swim by the same process. Place the 
child in its seat with a tablet of paper and a lead-pencil at 
its service, and you step to the blackboard and draw an 
object of interest to the child, and it will draw, and it will 
learn, even without a word of explanation from you. Ex- 
plaining, talking, giving rules, making the child hold his 
pencil just so, and to sit in his seat just this way, may 
hasten the process, but (?) 

Do not think I am inclined to sneer at the little techni- 
calities. It is not that, but the idea of giving so much 
prominence to them, and losing sight of the central idea. 

In order that a child should learn how to draw it must 
draw. The question of holding the pencil, sittung in the 
seat, giving the proper arm movements, etc., etc,, are of 
minor importance, and should be taught without intrud- 
ing on the central idea at all. 

The proper way to learn how to draw, is to draw, Let 
this be the central idea around which all the others 
revolve. D. R. AUGSBURG. 

Theresa, N. Y. 


(Mr. Augsburg writes this in answer to questions from readers 
of THe INSTITUTE and THE JOURNAL.—EDS.] 


A NATIONAL FLOWER. 


I have just been reading in THE JOURNAL, March 21, the 
item on the first page about voting for the rose. I agree 
with all you say about the rose, but it is the national 
flower of England, and with reason, should we not 
choose something beionging to the United States? Last 
summer [ roamed about in Scotland for a couple of 
months, and one day at Ayr a cousin, who had been away 
from America for two years, insisted upon my going toa 
certain spot of the grounds around the Burns’ monument, 
and what do you suppose he showed me with delight? 
standing there in a pouring rain? A bunch of golden-rod. 
Why not advocate its beirg grown in owr public parks so 
that our city children can see it? I noticed it in many 
places afterwards over there. I have been reluctantly 
obliged to admit that the corn or “ maize’’ blossom has 
strong claims as a national flower. I suppose it is true 
that corn sustained the early life of the country. What- 
ever we have, do let us have something national. Surely 
we ought to have national energy enough to plant golcen- 
rod where all may see it. Our “out-of-doors” roses cannot 
compete with those of England and Scotland, as our insect 
life destroys, and our dry, hot weather dwarfs them. Oh, 
what roses they have over there ! E. B. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


One of my —_ shows a curious propensity. Near his desk 
there is a rat-hole, and he has caught two of che rats ~_—y ‘t - 
ting patiently watching for ae and snatching them up ike 
cat when they appeared. I believe he coaxes them out in some 
way, perhaps with crumbs. [ toid him to take th- rat he had 
caught out of the mr ling. He told me afterwards that he took 
it to a store where t raccoon is kept, | and that he gave it to the 
raccoon and wat him eat it. The boy’s face a cruel, de- 
pears expression. He seems interested in natural histor ani lessons, 

ut | cannot discover any traces of kindly feeling toward animals. 
What ought [ to do with him ? Vv. M. 


Change his seat and allow no more RN ty En- 
courage the liking for natural history, Try to show him 











that the lives and natural habits of animals are most inter- 
esting, that their curious ways can only be observed when 
they are treated kindly or left in perfect freedom, and that 
an ill-used animal becomes stupid or vicious. 


Do you believe in drilling pupils in arithmetic in the so-culled 
short method ? A. M. 
That depends upon what short methods are used. Many 
are worthless. Any exercise that will give facility and 
correctness in addition, multiplication, discount, interest, 
etc., is worth practicing. It not only gives a definite 
knowledge, but it is of much benefit as a mental exercise. 





Is it correct to teach that 3 ft x 2 ft. equals 6 sq. ft. av.e 


No; six square feet equals one square foot taken six 
times, or two square feet taken three times. 





Is it well to give arbitrary definitions in teaching arithmetic to 
yours children, such as “* we know the teens because aw have 1 
front of them.” I have seen this method used. M. N. 


It is not well to do so. Children must comprehend or 
they are not taught. Telling a fact is not teaching it. 
After children understand the “‘ teens” such a method for 
knowing them may be mentioned incidentally. It might 
interestif it did not instruct. 


How can I train the memory? What book should I read to help 
me prepare for a discussion on the subject of memory training 
bef book “= ae me the best instruction on the subject ? 

ilington, Mi Erra RASH. 
ve semen “How to Train the Memory ” published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. Dr. Pick, Un‘on square, New York 
City discusses the various systems of mnemonics in a 
small book. This would prepare you for a discussion. THE 
JOURNAL cannot recommend any particular system. 


Which is better recess er no recess ? LB WwW. 


Exeter, Neb 

It depends upon the length of school hours and the grade 
of pupils. In country and village schools, and in public 
schools generally, a short recess recreates pupils and 
renders them restful for a time. 


1, Should we use hymn beoks in our school? 2. What is best for 
a teacher to do when one patron objects to music bemyg taught 
when the p sogeber teaches it free of charge before and after schoo! 
hours ? What music book would you recommend to be used in 
school ? ‘ If church doctrine causes division in school on account 
of religious prejudice,the teacher holding to none, what is the best 
thing to do? Would -_ quit such a community when ? = 
one were in your favor? 

Prke, Texas. 

1. If patrons do not object to the religious nature of the 
booksand the pupils can read music. 2. Excuse the children 
of the patron who objects, and keep on teaching to such as 
wish to profit by the instruction. 3. There are many. One 
that contains the elements of music would seem best 
adapted. 4. Do your duty as a teacher. Let wrangles 
alone. Very foolish people only waste time in quarreling 
about religious matters. 5. It might be policy to do so. 
You must judge. 


1. When was the office of P. M. general created? 2. Who was 
the first secretary ef agriculture? 3. What are the causes of the 
phases of the moon ? BELLE K, 

1. In 1779, Samuel Osgood was the first post master-gen- 
eral, but it was not until 1829 that the incumbent was con- 
sidered a member of the president’s cabinet. 2. Norman J. 
Coleman under Cleveland. He served but ‘a short time. 
8. Her revolution around the earth. 


What is the best method of teaching least common denominator 
to beginners ? W. H. CH#ISTMAN. 

Zion Hill, Pa. 

Begin by asking pupils to name some number that 3 will 
go into an exact number of times. Suppose they reply 12, 
then ask how many ‘times 3 will have to be taken to make 
12. The answer willbe 4. Then ask what two numbers 
multiplied together make 12. They will reply 3 and 4. and 
6 and 2. Then youcan explain that 12 is amultiple of these 
numbers, that is the result of multiplying these numbers 
together. 


eet ae some cheap material that I can use for busy 
work #1 something to amuse and teach my little on 
- B. 


Tare: are many things that can be gathered Bes a trifling 
expense. Blocks of different sizes, may be procured from 
a planing mill, they may be used in a number of ways 
Sliced pictures may be made from advertising cards or 
newspaper cuts. Have a box of beads to be strung, boxes 
of colored splints, willalso beuseful. Collect pictures and 
have a number of scrap books. A quantity of clay may be 
bought for a trifle. A large board, ora number of tin plates 
are all the materials needed. The simplest objects may be 
modeled first. 


a oe no eee 


‘fo all broken down by disease, overwork or worry Hood's Sar- 
saparilla is of great benefit. 
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DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Supt. OF SCHOOLS, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Brooks was born in Stony Point, N. Y., where he 
lived for fifteen years, enjoying during part of this time 
the advantages of a good school. At seventeen, he 
entered the Liberty normal school, New York, where he 
graduated with honor. He was immediately offered a 
position as instructor in mathematics and literature in 
the university of Northern Pennsylvania. where he 
developed and introduced a new system of grammatical 
analysis. After teaching here a year he occupied a 
similar positign in the Monticello, N. Y., academy which 
he resigned at the end of the season to take charge of the 
mathematical department at the new normal school at 
Millersville, Pa. This position he held for eleven years 
when he was made principal. After twenty-eight years 
of service for this school, his health forced him to resign 
in 1883, removing to Philadelphia. His mathematical 
text-books have received a wide recognition and his 
lectures on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,” ‘‘ Mental Science ™ 
and culture are acknowledged among the best. In 1886 
he was chosen president of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association and for two years past he has had 
charge of the normal department of the Florida Chau- 
taugua. He has also been identified with several other 
summer schools. 





THE CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND TEACH- 
ERS. 

A conference on manual training is to be held on 
Thursday, April 9, by the New England Conference of 
Educational Workers. There will be discussed ‘‘ Manual 
Training as an Inspiration of Mental Development,” by 
Professor R. H. Richards, of the Massachusetts institute 
of technology; ‘‘The Educational Value of Manual 
Training in the Public Schools,’ by Felix Adler, New 
York ; ‘‘ The Kindergarten and the Public Schools,” by 
Professor James, University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten in Relation to Manual Training,” by Miss 
Laura Fisher, teacher of kindergarten methods, Bostcn 
normal school. 

On Friday, April 10, will be discussed ‘‘ Art Education 
in the Public Schools,” by James MacAlister, president 
of the Drexel institute, Philadelphia ; ‘‘ The Language 
of Form,” by Professor Charles W. Larned, United States 
military academy ; ‘‘Seven Years of Manual Training.” 
by H. H. Belfield, director of the Chicago manual traiu- 
ing school ; ‘‘ The Observed Results of Manual Training.” 
by Professor W. S. Chaplin, Harvard university : 
‘*Means and Methods in Manual Training,” by Professo! 
C. R. Richards, Pratt institute, Brooklyn ; ‘* An Account 
of the Manual Training Work in Springfield,” Mass. : 
‘Manual Exercises—An Important Auxiliary in the 
Formation of Correct Intellectual Habits,” by Daniel W. 
Jones, master of the Lowell school, Boston. 

On Saturday, April 11, will be discussed ‘‘ The Value 
of Education Relatively to the Consumption of Wealth,” 
by Professor Simon N. Patten, university of Pennsylva- 
nia ; “ Origin of Mechanic Art Teaching ; Its Introduc- 
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tion into this Country,” by Professor J. D. Runkle, Ma- 
sachusetts institute of technology. The president of the 
conference is General Francis A, Walker, and Edwin P. 
Seaver is chairman of the executive committee. 





Tue Tampa (Florida) Journal of March 12 contains 
the following notice of the senior editor of this paper 
whom Superintendent Buchholz introduced to the aud- 
jence as the guest of the Association:— 


“ Prof. Amos M. Kellogg, is one of the foremost educational re, 
formers of the day. In addressing the Flomda teachers he spoke 
pnefly on the fortuitious circumstances which permitted bim to 
be present, and the great pleasure which the occasion afforded 
him. Hesaid he finds the same heart in the teachers of the North 
in their elegant school-houses that he finds ir the teachers of 
Florida among Our pines and orange groves. The motto of 
teachers everywhere should be, We dedicate ourselves to the inter- 


est of childhood, Children have assumed a place of vast import-‘ 


ance. The impression teachers make upon their pupils is lasting ; 
the memory pupils wil) bave of their teachers is something to 
think of. The value, glory, and power of education was beauti- 
fully Wlustrated by the opening of the universe through the public 
schools of New York to amaimed boy. This address was sugges- 
tive of thought and much too brief. The lateness ot the hour 
was considered by the speaker. Prof. Kellogg bas dome as much 
tor education in America during the past thirty years as any man 
jn the country. His educational work bas been of great magni- 
tude and power. By his pen as editor of Tag SCHOOL JOURNAL 
his influence and wisdom have reached the most isolated teachers 
of the rural and mountainous districts of the country and have 
aroused them to action and thought.” 


Miss SUSAN P. POLLOCK, of Washington, gave a course 
of ten lessons in kindergarten methods before the Balti- 
more teachers last February. 





‘* ALMOST every American girl of good parentage, is 
at sixteen or seventeen years of age taller than her 
mother, with larger waist, better physical development, 
and more staying power.” This is what Dr. John §. 
White, of the Berkeley school, New York, attributes to 
increasing practice in outdoor games and pedestrian ex- 
cursions. 


A LETTER from Deputy-state Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Squires, of Idaho, corrects THE JOURNAL'S 
statement that high school principals receive $200 a 
month in his state. The superintendents in some cities 
enjoys such a salary, but high school teachers generally 
receive about $100. THE JOURNAL wishes that salaries 
were $200 instead of $100. Why wouldn’t this be a good 
advance? 





THE manual training school of Washington university, 
St. Louis, is to have a new building. Dr. Woodward 
keeps things moving in the right direction. 

CANDIDATES for state scholarships in Cornell univer- 
sity will be examined in American history this year in 
addition to grammar, algebra. and physiology. 

St. Louis, Mo., has thirty-nine free kindergartens ; 
Philadelphia, thirty-eight ; San Francisco, twenty-eight, 
and Boston and Milwaukee, each twenty-two. Similar 
schools are maintained in fifty of the leading cities of 
the United States. 





THE Central Lilinois Teachers’ Association had an in- 
teresting meeting March 20, 21, and 22. 

UNDER Iowa’s new school-book law, over 200 school 
boards have contracted for free text-books. 





‘* BOARDING round ” is not obsolete yet. One county 
east of the Alleghanies has forty teachers who must 
practice that custom. They receive as little as $12 a 
month fur—* boarding round” and teaching. 


THERE are 5,000 negro teachers in Texas who give in- 
struction to 125,000 colored pupils. 





FLORIDA employs an average of 2,413 teachers to each 
county, of whom 620 are negroes. The school fund of 
the state 1s $500,000. Besides the public schools there 
are 137 colleges and private schools. 


MICHIGAN received a solid | gold medal from the Aus- 
tralian exposition for her system of public schools. 





A NUMBER of teachers of Clark county, South Dakota, 
have formed an organization to be known as the Clark 
County Teachers’ Association, and to be auxiliary to the 
state organization. Meetings will be held each month 
under a constitution modeled after the state constitution. 
The characteristic features of the first meeting were dis- 
cussions, papers on educational subjects, and practical 
teaching by those who have had the benefit of a normal 





training. A goodly number of teachers of the county 
have the professional spirit, and we hope all will imbibe 
more or less by association. We need better and more 
uniform methods, and will attempt to avoid all peda- 
gogic fossils in our work. 


GOVERNOR PECK, of Wisconsin, in his message had 
recommended the repeal of the Bennett Compulsory 
School Law. 

DELAWARE’s law-makers are considering the free texs 
book qnestion. 

JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY has a thermometer valued 
at $10,000. 





FIFTY-SEVEN of the ninety-seven high school principals 
in Michigan are women. 





THE National German Teachers’ Union has a member- 
ship of 44,000. ‘‘In union there is strength.” 





THE two lower classes in Rutgers college are com- 
pelled to do gymnasium work. 

OnE hundred and nine high schools and academies in 
New York maintain teachers’ training classes, with an 
aggregate attendance of 1,827. 





Tifz monthly report of the public schools of Ontario, 
Cal., shows 99 per cent. of attendance, in itself an ex- 
cellent record. Both in scholarship and discipline the 
schools of Ontario take honorable rank among those 
of the state and country. 





THE ‘“‘ University Extension ” is an independent organ- 
ization, designed to unite a number of colleges and 
universities in arranging short courses of lessuns and 
lectures, to assist those who wish to add to their educa- 
tion in the line of collegiate study. The ideal is a good 
one, but it will require a great deal of wisdom to adapt 
it to the practical needs of the average man and woman. 





Miss May HENLEY, teacher of Mahoning township, 
Pa., became violently insane while at work in the school- 
room, as a result of overwork and overstudy. Death 
resulted. Besides her duties as a school-teacher, she 
was studying music and elocution. She was but nine- 
teen years old. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





A NUMBER of the teachers of the public schools of this 
city are dissatisfied with the action of the board of 
education regarding the teachers entitled to the ‘“ mini- 
mum salary.” The minimum salary of $750 is given to 
all teachers who have served for fourteen years consecu- 
tively and have had good records during al! of that 
time. At the last meeting of the board it was decided 
that 326 teachers were entitled to the salary. More 
than fifty others,‘however,who were dropped from the list 
prepared by the committee on teachers,for various reasons 
have protested against the decision ofthe board. They 
have written letters to the superintendent, asking to 
be placed on the list again, and declaring that they are 
entitled to the salary. The request will be considered 
by the members of the board of education, to-morrow. 
it is probable that the majority of the applicants will be 
placed upon the list again. 





THE editor of To-Day believes that legislators know 
too little about the school book business to try to frame 
satisfactory laws to regulate it. 

Miss GRACE DopGE discussed manual training before 
the New York Society for Political Study, last Tuesday, 





THE oldest school in Americais located at No. 248 West 
74th Street, New York City. 

New YORK primary teachers meet the third Monday 
of each month at the College of the City of New York, 
Twenty-third street. 

Many New York City teachers are suffering with 
influenza. 

New YORK is #0 erect a school-house at the corner of 
Hester and Chrystie streets, to cost $265,000. 

THE school connected with the mission of the Immacu- 
late Virgin, corner of Lafayette place and Great Jones 





street, New York, bas a macadamized playground on 
the roof where six hundred boys indulge in roller skating 
and other exercises. 





AT a recent dinner of the Twilight Club, New York, 
Prof. Robert Foster, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic said : 
“*I never punished a boy but once, and ever since then I 
have detested corporal punishment.”’ How many teach- 
ersare there upon whom their first experience had a like 
effect ? 

Scpt. JASPER, of this city estimates that 5,000 chil- 
dren are suffering with the grip and influenza. 





TREASURE-TROVE for April will be even more than 
usually interesting and practically helpful to teachers. 
“The Return of the Wanderers” is an allegory by Wol- 
stan Dixey, making a perfect dialogue and entertain- 
ment for the school-room. ‘‘Cold Homes but Warm 
Hearts” tells—with illustrations—about Lapland people. 
** Footprints” gives brief biographies of Gen. Sherman, 
Admiral Porter, Bancroft, and Meissonier, with por- 
traitsofeach. Some of the other leading attractions are 
**Secrets of Science,” ‘‘ Discoveries by the Doctors,” 
** What the World is Doing.” ‘‘ Traits of Famous People,” 
“The New York Clearing-House,” and the ever popular 
**School of Authorship” and the Letter-Box. 


eo 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The primary instruction in the 
capital and 9 territories is under the charge of a council of 
education, appointed by the general government; and in 
the 14 provinces under their respective governments. The 
elementary schools are supported in the capital and each 
province by the taxes established in their education acts 
Tn 1889 the sums contributed by the general government 
and the 14 provinces to the support of the elementary edu- 
cation in the Republic amounted to $9,449,115. In 1889 
there were 3,042 elementary schools, with 6,018 teachers, 
and 259,695 pupils. Secondary or preparatory education is 
controlled by the general government, which maintains 16 
lyceums (one in each province and the capital) with 464 
professors and 2,599 pupils in 1889. There are 2 universi 
ties, comprising (1889) faculties of law, medicine, and en 
gineering, with a total of 963 students; a school of mines 
(30 students), 2 colleges of agriculture, a naval, and a mili 
tary school. There are 36 normal schodls, with 12,024 stu- 
dents. There is a well-equipped national observatory at 
Cordoba, and another at La Plata, museums at Buenos 
Ayres and La Plata, and a meteorological bureau. The 
observatory of Cordoba has published a catalogue of stars 
of the southern hemisphere. 

BRAZIL.—Public education is divided into three distinct 
forms or classes—namely, primary ; secondary, or prepara- 
tory; and scientific, or superior. Superior education is 
controlled by the central government, which maintains 
two schools of medicine, two of law, a military and a naval 
school, a school of mines, and a polytechnic. Secondary 
instruction is under the charge of the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the capital. In mostof the chief towns of 
the States there is a secondary school and a normal school, 
besides many private secondary schools. There is a 
national college at Rio Janeiro, with 20 classes and 600 
pupils. Primary instruction in the capital is under the 
charge of the government, and in the states under the 
municipal and state authorities. According to the consti- 
tution, education is, at all stages, under lay management, 
and primary education is gratuitous. Compulsory educa- 
tion now exists in several states. In 1889 there were, it 
was officially stated, 7,500 public and private primary 
schools, attended by 300,000 pupils in all. In 1881, of the 
total population 1,902,455 were of school age (6to 15). The 
number of illiterates is returned at 8,365,997, or 84 per cent. 
of the population. 

BERLIN has forty-eight primary teachers who have a uni 
versity education. Primary teaching is the most impor- 
tant of all school work and should be in the hands of the 
very best teachers. 


eo 


What is Life? 


“A little blood couring through the veins, alittie air in the Junge : 
Such is the life of man.” But when this life 1s threatened by dis- 
ease, what can be more appropriate and patura! than the use of a 
remedy, which is breathed into the lungs, taken up by the blood, 
and distributed over the whole body, imparting new strength and 
vigor? Such a remedy is the Compound Oxygen Treatment of 
Drs. Stavkey & Pacer. Here are a few testimonials: 

Drs. STARKEY & PaLen:—“I cannot express the benefit I 
have received from using your Snaeees Oxygen Trea! ment in 
one of the most severe cases of bronchitis.” P. J. MCGOWAN, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 

Drs. STaRKtY & PALEN :—"In the epring of 1884 I had eleven 
severe bronchial bemorrhages. I used two Home Treatments of 
the Compound Oxygen, and they have greatly benefited me. 
em stronger, can do more work, and sicep well.” Mrs. G. 
Piatt, Milfore, Conn., Nov. 26, 1888. 

Our brochure of 200 pages contains many more. Write for it. 
Sent free. It is an interesting work, Fring the history of Com- 
pound Oxygen, its mode of action, and its results. No other gen- 
uine. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. . By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, author of ‘A Social Departure.” With 
eighty illustrations by F. H. Townsend. New York: 
D. Appleton Co., 1891. 321 pp. 

A bright, well educated girl goes to the British 
metropolis, uses her eyes and ears, and writes a book, 
t lling her experiences in a lively, attractive way. She 
cannot be said to show ye in her views of society ; 
no Briton could accuse her of that. Her observations 
are marked by strict fairness. Comparisons are made to 
be sure, but not. for t e purpose of showing how much 
superior American manners are to thoseof England. To 
their virtues she is very kind, and to their failings a little 
blind. The latter she describes with that quiet vein of 
humor which is one of the chief charms of the book. 
One thing that strikes her with considerable force is the 
reverence the average Englishman feels for established 
custom ; to an American this seems singular. The 
author devotes most of her space to persons and compar- 
atively little to places, and the colloquial style makes 
it very easy and delightful reading for a leisure hour. 
In the illustrating Mr. Townsend has done some excel- 
lent work, often with humorous touches that will be 
thoroughly appreciated. 





A FREE TRADE PRIMER: The Effects of Protection upon 
the Farmer and Laborer: By Porter Sherman, M. A. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 54 
pp. 25 cents. 

In the few pages of this little book the author seeks to 
present all the points in regard to the tariff discussion 
from a free trade standpoint. He maintains that if any 
one will take the trouble to master the first principles of 
protection and allow his intellect, unbiased by preju- 
dice, passion, and self-interest, to draw its own conclu- 
sions, there wili be forced upon him ‘the conviction that 
protection is an impoverisher and not a wealth-producer. 
The chapters on wages in Europe and in this country, 
including the tables, are valuable for testing the correct- 
ness of his conclusions. 


MONOGRAPHS ON EDUCATION. Science Teaching in the 
Schools. By William North Rice. Mathematical 
Teaching. By Truman Henry Safford. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

The publishers are doing a good work in putting these 
excellent monographs in the hands of the teachers. 
Their authors are all of them eminent in the departments 
they represent, and have expressed their thoughts and 
arranged their work in such a manner as to be entirely 
comprehended even by elementary instructors. The 
little book on ‘‘ Mathematical Teaching,” is admirable, 
and should be in the hands of every teacher. The more 
of such *‘ Monographs,” as these we have, the better will 
it be for the cause of education. 


THE Story or Kentucky. By Emma M. Connelly. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: D. “Lothrop 
Co. 834 pp. $1.50. 

Among the many bright ideas of our time that of 
the ‘Story of the States” series occupies a prominent 
place. There are some things that could not be told in a 
general history of the United States without breaking 
the continuity of the narrative, and introducing matter 
that would be out of place in such a work. By taking 
one state at a time the story plan may be followed and the 
social, intellectual, religious, and political life fully set 
forth. The early history of Kentucky was full of con- 


flicts with the savages, and in recent years it has been 
no lecs thrilling, especially during the stirring period of | 





the Civil war. Miss Connelly has woven the romantic 
incidents and the more ordinary, though no less impor- 
tant, happenings into a fascinating narrative. The vol- 
ume contains a full chronological epitome and the state 
constitution. Teachers might use the book in the school- 
room for supplementary reading. 


MURVALE EAS8TMAN ; CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. By Albion 
W. Tourgee, New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
545 pp. $1.50. 


To some, no doubt, the term ‘Christian Socialist,” 
may have a very anarchistic sound, but we assure them 
that it is not su very frightful when fully understood. 
The Christian socialist, according to the author, is one 
who applies the principles of Christianity to the social 
problems of to-day ; he seeks to make practical applica- 
tion of the rule,‘* Whatsoever ye would that others should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” There should not 
be any divorce between Christianity and business ; what 
is professed on Sunday should be practiced during the 
week. We have heard this preached very often, yet how 
unsatisfactory the resuits! When Judge Tourgee pre- 
sents the facts to our minds we see how far apart are 
Christian profession and business practices. liamy 
and others have told us what ought to be. Tourge» not 
only tells us what ought to be, but shows us how to get 
rid of presents evils. The interest of the story centers 
around the Rev. Murvale Eastman and the Church of 
the Golden Lilies and next to him come Jonas Under- 
wood who has struggled all his life with poverty, but is 
at last raised to great wealth, and Wilton Kishu, an in- 
fluential member of the church, who failed to carry his 
Chrisuanity with him mto business. The pastor’s first 
sermon onCbristian socialism was received by his wealthy, 
influential congregation with amazement, but he was a 
strong, courageous, prudent man and finally brought 
about such a change in the Church of the Golden Lfiies 
as made it a more powerful instrument for good. More- 
over the work extended outside of its limits, resulting in 
co-operation, profit-sharing, and the organization of a 
league. ‘The most consei vative admit that great changes 
in our social organization are about to take place. Judge 
Tourgee’s book seems to point out a safe and rational 
mode of reform. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. Loraror CompANy have in press a charming book of 
“Stories of the Land of Evangeline,” by Grace Dean McLeod, 


D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, have just published a Map of Pal- 
estine, prepared in outline especially for the use of Sunday-school 
teachers and classes. 

HARPER & BROTHERS are about to bring out new editions of 
Mr. Howells’ two latest novels, “ Annie Kilburn” and“ A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes,” in an attractive form, in the * Franklin 
Square Library.” 

Forps, HowArRD & HULBURT announce a novel by George 
Cary Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg, entitled “ Juggernaut ; 
A Veiled Record.” It is an intensely dramatic story of American 
political, financial, and social) life, 

Tne CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY issue a work giving some 
pertinent non-technical advice to the men who pay the bills, by 
Robert Grimshaw, whose “Catechisms of the Steam Engine 
Pump and Boiser,” and other practical works have proved so pop- 
ular among working engineers. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS meets the demand for 
liturgical services of various kinds for use in churches and assem- 
blies, by a little volume called ** The Chautauqua Liturgy,”’ which 
contains eight different forms of service. 

HovuGuatTon, MIFFLIN & Uo., will shortly bring out a new edition, 
at a reduced price, of Prof. Langley’s remarkable book on “ The 


New Astronomy,” which both in the text and illustrations is D 


peculiarly attractive. 
WEBSTER & CO., shortly before the death of Gen. Sherman, re- 





ing out the spirit of the contract, are about to bring out a cheap 
edition of his celebrated work ; witha brief appendix by James G. 
Blaine. The work will be in one volume and will contain the ful) 
text of the original memoirs. It will be sold at $2.00, all former 
editions having been sold at $5.00. 


G. P. PuTNAm's Sons are about to publish the first volume of 
the much talked of “Talleyrand Memoirs.” [t will contain an 
introduction bp Whitelaw Reid, a prefatory paper on Talleyrand 
by the Duc de Broglie, some pages of fac-simile manuscript, and 
four of the portraits. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co.’s “ Business-Standard Copy-Books” ure 
very large, economical for school purposes, and contain nearly 
twenty per cent. more writing space than other copy-books. 


Among ROBERTS BROTHERS’ annoucements for the spring of 
1891 are: “One of Our Conquerors,” a new novel by George 
Meredith; * Positive Religion,” Essays, Fragments, and Hints, by 
Joseph Henry Allen; “A Question of Love,” a Story of Swiss 
Lite, translated from the French of T. Combe, by Annie k. 
Ramsey ; “ Sermons,” by the late Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Educational Leaflets of the College for the Training of Teachers. 
New York City : Nos. 72, 73.—** The Jubilee of the Tonic-Sol-fa,” 
by J. Cuthbert Hadden ; No.74—* Education in France,” re 
printed from the London School Guardian; No. 75—" Dr. Mun- 
sterberg’s Researches in Experimental Psychology.” 


College of Agriculture of Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Third Annual Report of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Chautauquan for April maintains the high standard of ex- 
cellence of that very popular magazine. For variety, brightness. 
and instructiveness, it is unsw . Prominent among its 
writers is the distinguished historian, Edward A. Freeman who is 
contributing a series on “The Intellectual Development of the 
English People.” Prof. Coleman contributes an interesting 
article on “* British America.” In the “* Woman's Council Table ~ 
phe pay on “ Woman's Suff: ” is noticeable. This is but 
a small part of the contents, to which many writers of bigh repu 
tation in science, art, literature, and business contribute. 

The University M ine for March contains a variety of wel! 
selected matter of interest to college men. The frontispiece shows 
a group of the popular men at Princeton. Dr. McCosh contributes 
a valuabie article on “ Moral and Religious Oversight o 
Students,” and Prof. Hart an illustrated one on “ Trinity College.” 
An article that will attract considerable attention is that by Addi 
son F. Andrews on “A University Course in Current Events." 
There is considerable college news and several poems. 

Hon. E. J. Phelps, late United States minister to the court of St 
James, has an article in the April Harper’s on “The Behring Sea 
Controversy,” in which he urges decisive action on the part ot 
our government General Lewal, ex-minister of war for France, 
writes an extremely picturesque and entertaining account of the 
development of * The French Army,” which is made still more 
attractive by aseries of illustrations drawn by Thulstrup. Theo 
dore Chiid’s “ Argentine Provincial Sketches,”’ will be tound ex- 
tremely interesting. ‘senator Vilas hasa descriptive and his 
torical article on the “State of Wisconsin,”’ There is plenty of 
fiction including the serials of Charles bert Craddock and 
Thomas Hardy. George William Curtis, William Dean Howells, 
— ee Dudley Warner, as usual contribute to the editoria/ 

le ments. 

nder the head of “ The Best Sign of the Times,” in the April 
number of the North American view, Senor Emilio Castelar 
considers the progress of democratic revolution and evolution in 
Europe. Henry W. Lucy, the editor of the London Daily News. 
ves a vivid and interesting picture of the men who comprise the 
alisbury parliament. Sidney Dilionin an article on railways con- 
tends that they are not oppressive engines of capital. William 
Mathews traces the causes of suicides The magazine keeps in 
— with the great questions or the day, and Bence its popu 
arity. 

New Yorkers will be interested in an illustrated article on 
“Edward Harrigan and the East Side,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, which appeared in the number of Harper’s Weekly pub 
lished March 18 


The Domestic Monthly for April appears with an entirely new 
cover, the design of which was chosen from nearly one hundred 
by well-known artists. The number contains about 130 illustra 
tions of every department of fashion and home art. There are 
several cupital short stories, illustrated articles, etc., with all the 
usual varied miscellany. Jt isa complete fashion and househol: 


magazine. 

Lovers of dogs will find in Ha: 
an interesting article, by Dr. H. Clay Glover, telling * How Trick 
ogs are Trained,” and giving minute directions as to their care 
and treatment. 

Every edition of The Century since the Talleyrand Memoirs 
were begun has been nearly exhausted. The March number is 


r’s Young People for March 17 





ceived his memoirs from him, by written contract. They, carry- 


entirely out of print. 





THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


uy 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 









school room, 


duced. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, or the Lib: » 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. et the Best. - 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE. 


TEACHERS’ ano STUDENTS 


LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others. Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best ideas 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 


New Edition Revised 


to end of Cleveland’s Administration, and price re- 


CL, beveled bds., ma’bl'd edges, $2. 
Price } Library leather, marbled ages, 93-98 t Price 
AGENTS, this is the easiest thing to sell ever put 


before teachers. 
Pages and terms free. 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph 8t , CHICAGO. 


The greatest | sentence 


Well Worth waiting the Coming Book 


NOW IN PRESS. 


INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE BOOK. 


A Simple, Varied, and Pleasing, but Methodical, Series of Exercises in English to 
Precede the Study of Technical Grammar. By ALONZO REED, A.M., author of 
‘* Word Lessons,” and joint author of Reed & Kellogg’s ‘‘ Lessons in English, etc. 
Beginning with the Second or Third Reader Grade, this book 1s intended to provide from two to 


three years’ work in language. 
20—State Superintendents—20 It will teach, without technicalities, what words and phrases do and mean as parts of the 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. T ‘ 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 


) It will offer both pupil and teacher such guidance as will insure constant progress, while it wil! 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use in 


give abundupt opportupi'y for original work in composition. 
Teachers contemplating the introduction of an elementary language book would find it to their 
interest to so inform the publishers of this book. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 








PRI 
‘‘From the known to the 


EASY 


Extia inducements this season. 





G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webster's Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster's Dictionary,” “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webster's Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” ete., ete. 

Many announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


tory ingenio 





HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 
A beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 


American Political History, 


size 80x86 in., with Key. : 

The whole subject of our Political His-| these books 

usly and logically mapped out. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 

J. M. MEEHAN, Des Moines, Ta. 


MARY READING. 
unknown” in reading, made possible by the use of the 


READING LEAFLETS 


TEN CARDS IN A SET; TWO LESSONS ON EACH CARD. 
SAMPLE SET, BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Prompt and liberal settlements 


are unequaled 
responsibility. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


T solicit consignments of School and Co! 
where through which to affect clearances of su 


BOUCHT. 


liege Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
have made this house the r medium am teachers every- 
pertious Books. My for handling 


Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financi*! 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL | 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ETC. 


WILL HOLD ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y., b 


Three and One-half Weeks, 


FACULTY, 


Dr. E. BE. Warre, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Supt. G. L. ALDRICH, Quincy, Mass. 

Prin, CHARLES F. KING, Boston, Mass. 

H. P. SMITH, formerly “Head Drawing Teacher, 
Brookiyn, } 


Prof, JOHN WooDHULL, Coliege for Training of 
Teachers, N. Y. City. 

Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. L. 

Prof. LyMAN D. Smrra, Hartford. Conn. 

Miss SARAH AanoeD. Supt. of Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, M 

Miss eS az » A a Felix Adler’s School, 

t 


Prof. ama C. ApGarR, Nor. School, Trenton, 





supe. 1. FREEMAN —_ Leominster, Mass. 
Prof. B. A, HINSDALE, University of Michigan. 


Send by Postal Cars for Cir- 
culars and C ub Rates. 


etween Saratoga and Lake George | 

beginning July 21st, 1891. 

1sO9l. 

L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Emerson Uollege of 
Oratory, Boston. 


Dr. THomas Hume, University of North Carolina. 
i > WALTER S. PERRY, Pratt Institute, Brook- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i= 
| 
| 


Mis: Praia SKINNER, formerly of Winona, Minn. 
Prof. Orro H. L. ScChweEtTsxy, Oswego, N. Y. 
Miss ANNA B. a Principal Tra.ning 
School, Lewiston, 
GustaF LARSSON, Principal Sloyd School, Boston 
Dr. E. A. SHELDON, ego, N. Y. 
Dr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 
Prof. J. J. MAPEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prof. JaMgs M. SAWIN, Providence, R. [. 
Prof. * T. Dvcrrox, Brookline, Mass. 
Dr. J. 3 M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
And many others. 


SHERMAN WILLAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. ns 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass, ( @@™4gers. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMM 


ER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. 


The Oldest Summer School. 


THE BEST LOCATION. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 


| 


Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Largest and the Best. 
3 Weeks. 25 Professors. | 


3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and waoutly | 
5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 


Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, making this by | 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


SEND FOR LARGE C RCULA 


iS SEN ions, tuition, cl 


A, W. EDSON, Manager School o 


age Methods. 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, 


giving full information in re 
work in all departments, a 
and combination rates, boa te. 


poe to the outlines of | 
vantages offered, rail- | 
e 
WILLIAM A MOWRY, President, | 
50 Bromfield st., Boston, Mass. 








The Summer Session of the 
Orato: 
to AUGUST 14. Scientific Work. 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 





BLOCUTION axo ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
Reasonable Rat 


National School of Elocution one 


ex. Lnstructive Circu- 


1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 











AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fifteenth Session at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 7 to August 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, A 
English. Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Wood-Carving, Mathematics, Physical 


Literature and Library Econom 


Native French, Superior 
Advantages. Charming Location. Cul ivated Society. Improvement combined with 
Recreation. For Programme address the Director, 

Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MASS. 


y- 
rman tnd Italian Teachers. Oral or Inductive Method. 








to, : 891. 
lo-Saxon, Barly 
raining, Englis' 








WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL 


KINDERCARTEN AND 


Summer Schoo! for 
Superintendendents and 
Principals begins July 20. 











| 
| 
PRIMARY METHODS, 


LaPorte, Indiana. 





Courses begin June 15th and 29th. 


For Circulars, address 


Mrs. EUDORA L. HAILMANN, LaPorte, Ind. 





LONG MANS’ 


Handbook of English Literature, 


By R. MCW1L1.14M, B. A., 
Inspector to the London Schoo! Board. 
12mo, 632 pages, $1.35. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th 8t., N. Y. 





WANTED Educated Salesmen to handle a superior 
+ line of School Supplies. Address J. M 
OLCOTT, 9 West 14th St., New York. 

Mention this paper 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 








| 
| 


| 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 
French and German, 


PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle Enclish. Methods in English 
and Composition. Eiocution and Physical Culture. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Instruction by University Professors. 

For circulars, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
HREE VACATION 


T 
TO EUROPE. EXCURSIONS will 


sail from New York by Cunard Steamer ** Gad/ia,” 
June 24th, Cunard Steamer “Serva,” July 4th, Inman 
Steamer “City of New York,"’ July &th, to visit Liver- 
pool, Chester, Warwick Castle, Shakespeare's Home, 
Kenilworth, Oxford (the great University town), 
LONDON (six days, with three days’ carriage drives), 
PARIS (six days, with three days’ carriage drives), 
Brussels, Antwerp, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford 
(the home of Sir Walter Scott), the celebrated Tros- 
sachs, Belfast and Giant's Causeway, Dublin, Killar 
ney (with its world-renowned lakes), Cork, etc., etc 
with extension to Italy, Germany, The Rhine, Swit 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, etc. Prices, including all 
necessary expenses: Section 1, $180; Section 2, $300; 
Sectigp 3, $375. Send for complete itinerary of these 
and tours to Dept. Educational Tours, THOS. 
COOK & SON, 261-262 Broadway, New York. 








f) 
i 2, 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, wri 
my fully endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.’ 


Vv. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principal of the Choutongee Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
“| have been working on your p! and have committed to memory five of St. Paul's e pistles— 
Ephesians, Philippians. and § Timothy. All of these I can now repeat, 

and often do repeat. I find that I'can now comrit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of “* The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes 
“Phe simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions ure wonderful. 
read and studied by every teacher.” 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for your 
school. 


And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphlets, ‘“ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “Color In The Kindergarten.”’ The 
complete book, “Color In The School- 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 
60 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are poles largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
ks. Col. Parker, at Quinc ass., had a regular system of int rehange of readers. The tollow 
ing books are specialiy good bv they supplement work of other classes. Inq’ an ity 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 
First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . 
Second Reader. Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, 


etc. ; 
Third Reader. 


Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild 
relations . 
een * _———— 


The Monkey Tribe, the hat Tribe, 
lephant, etc. 


| Fifth Fa Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 
Sixth Reader. Mollusks, haere Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly 
Sponges, etc. . 


PHILIPS’ HISTORIC4&L READERS. 


Stories from English History . 
Early England, from Prehistoric Times to the year 1154 
Middle England, from 1153 to 1608 
Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 
PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL | READERS. 
First Steps. Part a 
First Steps. Part I > 
eee. Physical _* Political : ‘ 
British Isles, British North America, and Australasia . 
, Physical and Political 
Tae orld. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Africa, 
and Polynesia. With Appendix 4 


sos SCHOOL SUPPLY C0... (5 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


The genial publisher of this paper insists that it will pay 
us to advertise in it. Wedoubt it. Now if you don’t write at 
once we shall feel sure that it does not pay and he will be dis- 
appointed. 

You have School Books in abundance. Do you need 
all? Why not send such as are not needed to us in ex- 
change for other School or Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, School Supplies or Cash? Send for * List 
of Books wanted” (Form No. 106) and terms of exchange. Our 
terms are equitable; our methods are honorable; our deal- 
ings are satisfactory. Ask your confreres. 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
our Holmes New Drawing Series, and Manual, 


PROF. LOISETTE’S NEW MEMORY BOOKS. 





it should be 











By mail 
post paid 
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WILL IT PAY? 
WHY NOT! 

















gus for both. Criticisms on two Recent Memory Systems will be ready about April ist. Price €1.0 each 

ithout ~~ to the Systems criticised, these Scientific and Practical Discussions will prove to be of 
the bn advantage to Teachers, Students and all who wish to emgvere their memories. Al! the great 
Practical questions about pMemory a re here treated in plain language from a Psychological standpoint, with 
numerous illustrations. ucation demands extraordinary reinforcement of Memory and Attention 


Intending buyers of a Hemery © System will do well to first read one or both of these works, the substance of 
which can be found nowhere 

T of Contents of both works sent only to those who forward a stamped directed envelope 
Also Prospectus Post FREE of the Loisettian Art of Never Forgetting 


Address Prof. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MAS and KB. 


“is he Library of American Literature: 


ha ines racer Spying SE. 14th &t, NEW YORK, s 





By&.C.STED. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


_The new Webster’s: International Dic- 
tionary just published is a grand invest- 
ment for the family, the school, or the 
library. Revision has been in progress for 
over ten years, and more than one hun- 
dred editorial laborers have been employed 
in widely extending the scope of this 
standard work and bringing it up to the 
times. Three hundred thousand dollars 
was expended before the first copy was 
po. Critical examination is invited 

y the publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Mer- 
riam & Uo., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
Don’t be humbugged by the ccunterfeit 
‘** Webster's.” 





Schools, colleges, and similar institutions 
who use magic lanterns for experiment or 
Sivesten. have a ~ Parabolon 
magic lanterns and oxy-hydrogen a - 
atus, manufactured by Seen. B. bolt 
& Co., 16 Beekman street, New York, are 
among the best goods of their kind. This 
firm makes a large variety of these goods. 
They have twenty different styles at fifty 
dollars each and under. Matched pairs 
fifty to three hundred dollars, in the most 
approved, substantial, and attractive 
forms. Suitable to any use for which pro- 
seas lanterns can be put. They also 
inake lantern slides and all accessories. 


The Alfred Hall summer school of Eng- 
lish, French, and German, at Prudence 
Island, R. I., will be an attractive point 
for summer vacationists in the teaching 
fraternity. The branches taught are: 
old and middle English, methods in Eng- 
lish and composition, elocution and 
physical culture, preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses in French and German. 
Instruction is given by university profes+ 
sors. For circulars, address Hiram Or- 
cutt, manager, N. E, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 3 Somerset street, Boston, Mass. 





Teachers, who have had experience of 
various bureaus, remember with pleasure 
the valuable services of the American and 
Foreign Teachers’ Agency, of 23 Union 
Square, New York, conducted.by Mrs. M. 
J. Young-Fulton. This agency introduces 
to colleges, schools, and families superior 
professors, principals, assistants, tutors, 
and governesses for every department of 
instruction, and recommends good schools 
to parents, 


Boards of education and principals of 
schools will be glad to save money. An 
opportunity to do so is found in the use of 
Barnes’ Inks. To introduce these, the 
proprietors offer to send express or freight 
peid, and to be satisfactory, twelve quarts 

es’ jet black ink, or twelve quarts 
Barnes’ writing fluid, one nickel plated 
inkstand with two handsome flint glass 
wells with covers,—all for five dollars. 
This appears to be “‘ a bargain.” 


Do not waste time and strength in at- 
tempting to conduct a large correspond- 
ence, by the old fashioned pen and ink 
methods, when you have—The ——— 
ton Standard Typewriter at command. 
This machine presents the practical results 
achieved by the best inventive and me 
chanical skill, aided by capital and experi- 
ence during fifteen years in which it has 
been one of the Standard Writing Machines 
of The World. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue to Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict 327 Broadway, New York. 


A Girl Worth Having. 


After reading Mr. Gray’s experience in 
the plating business, I sent $3 to the Lake 
Electric Co., Englewood, Ill. for a Plater, 
and cleared $21ina week. Isn’tthis pretty 
good fora girl? There is tableware and 
jewelry to plate at every house ; then why 
should any person be poor or out of em- 
ployment with such an opportunity at 
hand. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





The life of a book is an inexplicable 
thing. “Robinson Crusoe” is a_ well 
known as any real churacter of history. 
So, ‘*The Teachers’ and Students’ Library,” 
published by T. 8S. Denison of Chi " 
seems to have attained a reputation equaled 
by no other book for teachers. It contains 
a surprising amount of information in 
convenient form. Price, only $2.50. 


Teachers and school officers visiting New 
York can obtain pleasant rooms for one 
dollar per day and upwards—within a 
radius of a few blocks from all the educa- 
tional publishers of the city. by putting up 
at the St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and 
Eleventh street, New York. The American 
Book Company, the largest educational 
publishers in the world are directly oppo- 
site. During the past year the St. Denis 
has been enlarged by a new and elegant 
addition which more than doubles its 
former capacity. It is conducted on the 
European plan, and the well known Tay- 
lor’s restaurant is connected. Prices are 
very moderate. 


‘* Cleanliness is next to Godliness ;” and 
next on the other side 1s solid comfort. 
For the skin, chapped by the east winds 
and coal dust, or chafed by the frictaon of 
rough linen, Packer’s Tar Soap offers a 
safe and pleasant corrective. Used as a 
shampoo, it is a remedy for Scalp Diseases, 
Dandruff and premature Baldness. Used 
on the face it gives the skin a soft and 
velvety feeling ; ensures the health of the 

res, and keeps the complexion fair and 

looming. It may be obtained of drug- 
gists, or The Packer Manufacturing Cov., 
100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


‘* Westward the star of the empire takes 
its way” and Esterbrook’s Pens go west- 
ward and to every other point of the com- 


pass. 





For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 
AM’s PILLS, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Teachers Go-Oprrative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious fo” advancement rather than those without positions. 


TOPEKA GU-UPEKATIVE TEAHERS’ ASSOCIATION, * 


s. FLUKA KB, 
Manager. 


son Block, Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN 


om 
» Are you sulted with the ition you now hold? 
Teachers, want? If so, it will Da t 


Pay you to write us 
00 
Salaries ranging f. 


WE HAVE NOW OVER 
June) in the South and West. 
cies, Principals, Assistants, etc. 


Ss. 
Do you know of a position you do not 


POSITIONS (and still they come) for the fall term (Election in 
x 


per month to $2000.00 per year. Superintenden- 


rom 00 
For blanks and further information, address a asbove with Stamp. 





THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Endorsed by State, County, and City Supts. 


Northwest and South, for men, $800 to $2,500; 


Register betore the rush. 


Dr. CEO. L. 


McCUEN, Treas., 


Good places at good salaries. Positions in West 
women, $700 to $1,650. Send stamp for bianks 


Boise City, IDAHO. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has some good news for good 
teachers with good records 


Form No, 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 


W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


H, P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
== 





THE 


Fisk TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 





AGENCIES.| 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Trement P!., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P)., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the 
country. Register now if you desire increase of salary 7 prqmemee. ‘or some of our teachers we 
have secured itions at double their tormer salaries. e have lately been the means of promot- 
ing a Grammar School Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 
another. Send for Circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
Se ie | a. Many poannne have ho 
ready registered but more are required to enable , 4€! u ’ ° 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the Mr, , J. Albert, Dear Sir: 
right place.” Centre of business near centre of You received credit from our Board for the 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- | honesty with which you refrained from recom- 
ver tor Fall schools. Address for information. mending a teacher you were not sure of, and will 
reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. 

C. B. RUGGLES, RoomC. last 


I will add that Miss J: whom we en 
PALACE HOTEL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 








ANOTHER LETTER! 


An extract from a Jetter of a City Superinten- 
dent, dated Feb. 2, 1891 








September solely on your recommendati.n, is 
rine pordecs catietas ~ = Miss J ; seoe 
per mon year. She now receives r 
month. Send for Manual. Address es 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ExMaurst, ILL. 











For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager | 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | "43330"? ™ 


Schoo! officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of sec better pusitions for next year 
will see the wisdom of ring now, so we can bave sufficient e to get well acquainted with 
then and their wants. This agency has no connection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


H, M. HARRINCTON Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


pa ay nth coll = ye su- 
peri ‘880: cc ssistan’ tors, 
End Goternesses for over? department of instruc- 
(gon; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
om or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
‘ and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF REcIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churcees. Circulars 
ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You-would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a@ position you desire. 

HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 


100 Bible House, NEW YORK. 

















CI fe. 
oe BAEWER. 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. BO STON 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building . ST. PAUL, MiNN. 

Good teachers recommended to school oflicers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars on 
application. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
uP RIVE ASSOCIATION. 




















Out of Sorts 


Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten. 
dency, or it may be caused by change of climate, 
season or life. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the mind 
is confused and irritable. This condition finds an 
excellent corrective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony to the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one fee! 
perfectly well. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 85. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream, Try as 
t will many man cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs, Scott's 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
Hor this reason as well as for the fact 
pha gy oe qualities Bh Hypo- 
P ites, Physicians freq pre- 
scribe it in cases of » 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 








—- ee 














The §MERICAN School Bureau asks 

in fidvance. Form for stamp. Merit is 

the test for membership. Commission 

when a position is secured. @QCHOOL officers are 

served without charge. Our \upply of teachers 

largest and best. Efficient Yervice, large bus~ 

ness, and best facilities are the teatures of this 
UREAUV. Circulars of good schoois always on 
hand,—tree to parents. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 





For best positions, address with stamps 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 

















for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Gov't 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
tell.you ali about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 








. V. BrIpaoop r, 
Box 1969. NEW YORE Gfry.” 








Oak Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Publ Sehools of the State. 
Se 





soit 


HUMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN ANDSCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimaply. blotchy, or at a with 
loss of hair, eit 





Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 


simp e oy lous, hereditary, 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. or contagious, =e ( permanentiy, eco- 
Rt begins the first Wednesday of Sep- nomically, and infallibly cused by the CuTICURA 


REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicURA, the great 
CuricurRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin 


INTMENT.—A person oe to enter | Skin Cure, 
By: these schools should a apply to School | Purifier and Bcautifier, and CurTrcuRA ResoL- 
fommussioner or City Superiutendent who will | VENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
forward a recommendation for appointment to | «st of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by | cians »nd all other remedies fail. CuTICURA 
him to the school to which the appointment is} REMEDrEs are the only infallible blood and skin 
made. purifiers, and daily effect more great cures of 


lood and skin Gasanes than all other remedies 


ears O of § moral charaeter, an Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRa, 0c.: SOAP, 
5 examination at Hy t . entered in fo Arte 25e. ; Leverywher Potter Drug 


, $1. Prepared by 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send tor “How to Cure Blood and Skin Discases.”’ 


metic and Grammar, i that these sub- 


jects can be ay oe Le ot a a term of 2 aoe also 





.— . as =~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily _43 
A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, =" skin prevented by Curicura SOAP. _aed 





Academy, « or Academic 4 ent of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
eth 4 Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
€ntrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition. 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness and rhet - 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated COTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St. WNEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 





Brockport...... .. ..CHAS. D. MOLEAN, jai.B 

larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
a. “es aerial — M. ae, than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
VOTtANG .....++-++++- " B PaLue Pu D school officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
Fredonia .......++++- , 4, LMER, aM one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
Genseee -- oe ce goeee c ~—f, Pup. | us ota few blocks from the Hotel are ail the 
New ee erences Tose tL pT ee ‘Php, | Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
y sone ea De E. A. FA mg ay D. can Book Company, the la’ t Educational! Pub- 
Plattaburg ooh seenss Ron Wosaen. LL lishers in the world are directly opposite the 


Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the Sr. Prices are very 


THoM. B. STOWELL, PH.D Denis. 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


rsons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
fo rmed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politicai 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





COMBINATION 


BiSTANDS<« 


One style made especially for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
as shown in cut. 2" 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary Holders, Utility Tables. 
Send for R. M. LAMBIE, 
Catalogue. 89 E. 19th St., N. Y. 











EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and -calp, eczema, moles, warts super- 
fluous hair. birthmarks. moth, f:eckies, pimples wrink- 
les, nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 


rience. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
i cacieatens unequaled as a remedy for 








facial 


development, etc. ‘Consultation Free, at office or aly ccsems, scaidhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh 
letter. 128-page Book on ali Skin a d Scalp Affec te. Indispens- 
tions and their Ee Meccan sent (sealed) for Toc. worms, ugly complexion, © — 


A” able pe ° toilet article, and a sure prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 





JOHN H,. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 





BOVININE: 


| 
| 





HE ability to control and mitigate the worst features of ciate diseases, 
such aa TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, PNEUMONIA, 
AND ALL FEVERS, is one BOVININ H. 8. Jewett, M. D., of Brooklyn, 
of the most valuable attributes of N. Y., says: “‘I desire to state the 
case of a patient of mine, a young lady, 17 years of age, who was taken with typhoid 
fever, Aug. 12. The fever ran 28 days. BOWVININE and milk were the principal 
nourishments; milk more especially through the first part of the illness, and 
BOVININE during the latter phases of convalescence, I found BOVININE very 
well adapted to the tender ulcerated condition of the intestines, and convalescence 
went rapidly forward with its use. I am now using BOVININE in a severe case of 
chronic bronchitis, where there is much coughing and expectoration in the morning, 
with very poor appetite. I find BOVININE doing good work, pleasant to take, and 
easily assimilated, maintaining the strength in a marked degree. 





GET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
enjoy T rders. 

Tea Ryne on @ receipt of $2 ~y* is “ad rf ri “ autiful . siven 

away with $5 orders and upwards. The em extraordinary 


pa § arin during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lampe 
~y-- to egy 4 our excellent New Cro 






angen, Saeee 
Japan, I perms Jou Fig Ta oun 
Mixed. Good mixed teas ate st in n United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of 0 
Pounds of trash. years’ national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only 


Tr GREAT AMERICAN TRA G0,, P.0.Box 380. 84 & 83 Vesey St,I.Y. 





NOTED PERSONS AND PLACES. 


(In this colunn will be found facts concerning such 
noted people, cities, count characters, | 
ete., as are frequently mentioned in literature. These | 
paragraphs, in which a great amount of useful infor- 
mation is Spaeeaane, will be of great value in the 
school-room.) 





APOLLO, one of the principal gods of the | 
Greeks, son of Jupiter and Latona, and the | 
twin brother of Diana. He was called the | 
god of light,and was therefore named 
also Phoebus and Phcebus Apollo, Phoebus 
being at first amame for the sun. He was 
said to have been born in Delos, from | 
which he was sometimes called Delius. | 
He was also the god of music and the pro- | 
tector of the muses, and is said to have} 
made the first harp. Being the father of | 
€sculapius, he was called the patron or | 
protector of the art of medicine. He | 
could foretell the future, and he had a very | 
celebrated temple at Delphi where people 
used to go to consult bim before beginning | 
any important business. The Romans 
learned to worship Apollo from the Greeks, | 
and built for him a temple at Rome. | 
Apollo's statues were made in the form of | 
a beautiful youth with long hair carrying a | 
lyre or a bow and arrowsin his hand. The 
most celebrated one now known is the | 
Apollo Belvedere, so called because it is in 
the gallery of the Belvedere, in the Vat- 
ican, Rome. It was found (1503) in the} 
ruins of ancient Antium. | 





ARGONAUTS, in Greek fable, the heroes | 
who went with Jason, before the war of | 
Troy, in the ship Argo to Colchis after the | 
Golden Fleece. Thé word which is i 
up of two Greek words (Argo and nautai), 
means the “‘ sailors of the Argo. 


ArGus, in Greek fable, a wonderful 
being with a hundred eyes, of wnich only 
two slept at a time. Juno set him to watch 
Io, who had been turned into a cow by 
Jupiter. lo complained to Jupiter, and he 
sent Mercury to free her. Mercury, dis- 
g as a shepherd, luiled Argus to sleep 
with the music of his pipe, and cut off his 
head. Juno, grieved at his loss, turned 
Argus into a peacock and scattered his eyes 
over the tail of the bird. 


During the Teething Period, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyruP hasbeen used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for the ir 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 


CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists in 


Mrs 
and take no other kind 


every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ARISTIDES (ar-is-ti deez), a celebrated 
Athenian, called on account of his wisdom | 
the Just.” Through the efforts of The- | 
mistocles, his rival, he was ostracized or | 
banished by ostrakon (Greek for ‘* shell”), | 
so called, because each person who wanted | 
any one banished wrete his name on a| 
shell and voted with it. It is said that | 
when the voting was going on, an ignorant | 
person who did not know Aristides asked | 
him to write his (Aristides’) name on a 
shell for him. ‘‘Has Aristides done you | 
any injury?” asked he. ‘‘ No,” said the | 
man, ‘*‘ but I am tired of hearing him | 
called the Just.” 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Bagyvag 
Express and C Hire, and stop at the | 
Grand Union Hotel, Gppomte Grand Central | 
Depot. 


tu Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated r-ilroads to all depots) You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City 

ord, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 

ARISTOPHANES (ar-is.tof a-neez), the most 
famous comic poet of Greece, born at 
Athens between 444 and 450 B.C. He be. 
gan to write when very young and took 
several prizes for comedies under a false 
name, before he was o enough to try for 
them in hisown name. It is not easy for 
us to enjoy his wit because it is all about 
the ways and habits of Athenian life at| 
that time. He laughed at all new ideas | 
and made fun of all the noted people of his | 
time. In ‘“‘TheClouds” he speaks with 
contempt of Socrates, whom he did not 
understand atall. We have only eleven of | 
the fifty-four comedies which he wrote, 
among them ‘‘ The Wasps,” ‘* The Birds,” 
“The Frogs,” ‘‘ The Knights,” and ‘‘ The 
Clouds.” He had a clever way of intro- 
ducing animals into his choruses, and | 


made f. me 1 pigs gruntin verse. 
He died about 380 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 

















SINGERS 


Public speakers, actors, auctioneers, teach 


ers, preachers, and all who are liable te . 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 

in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minla- 
ton, Australia, writes: “ In my profession of 
an auctioneer, any affection of the voice or 
throat is a serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 

BENEFITED BY 
a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect that I have suffered 
very little inconvenience.” 

“ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy for 
bronchitis and throat affections, 1 am heart 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.”—T. J. Macmurray, Au 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio 

“Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 
strengthened my voice, so that Lam able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.’ Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. ©. AYER & 00., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists e $1; six bottles, $5 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
‘Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





Removes Tan, Pim- 






] uz : ° les, Freckles, 
H2-=55 foth - Patches, 
ihe) Rash, and Skin 
a - : 
= le aE diseases, and 
REDQ=E every blemish 
2 3<r ox on beauty and 
_— Meee lefies detection. 
a & On its virtues 

it has stood the 

test of 40 years 

no other has 

andiss harm 

less we taste it 

to be sure it is 

properly made 

Accept no coun- 

terfeit of similar 

name. The dis- 

Dr. L. A Sa, er, said to a lady of the 

haut‘on (a Patien ): As yo ladies will use them, 
/ recommend Gouraud s Cream’ as the least harm. 


“u! of all the ski: preparations.” One bottle will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 
ee removes superfluous hair without injury to 


FERDT. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 
80 found in N Y City at R. H. Macy's, Stern's, 
Rbrione Ridley’s. and other Fency Goods Dealers. 
eware of Base imitations 61,00 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


CONTAINING ARTICLES ON Y é 
- 


WOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 


BY Carouine M.Donson, M.D. PRES. NAT'L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS'N OF AMERICA, Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs Anni— JENNESS-MILLER AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


GEORGE FROSTs CO. 3! BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Wo Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken dowr and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SomooL JcuRNAL. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
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THE COURSE GOMPLETED The publication 


of Advanced Lessons 


in English Grammar (cloth, 327 pages. Price, 60 cents) marks the completion of 
“Maxwell's English Course,” a three book series of English Grammar, com. 
prising : 











PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 144 pages, - - 30 Cents. 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 15: pages,- - - 40 Cents. 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 327 pages, - - - ~- 60 cents. 





_ Many grammars have been published since that of Lindley Murray, and many methods of presenting the subject have been advanced, but few have proven wholly 
satisfactory ; on the contrary, the majority have been far from it. Experience has demonstrated the impossibility of developing the ability to ‘‘ speak and write the English 
language with propriety” by teaching grammatical rules and definitions merely, and the equal impossibility of cultivating this power by means of the “ language 
lesson” alone. Dr, Maxwell, realizing these facts, presents in his series a happy blending of the language lesson with technical grammar. The pupil is not kept 
back from the exercise—so pleasant and profitable—of using the knowledge he is acquiring until he has mastered the anatomy of the grammarian, nor is he 
started on a course of language lessons withoyt a system and sequence laid down by the science of grammar. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar is designed for use in the last two years of the grammar school, or as a full high school course, and it 
embraces all the theory and practice necessary for these grades. Its merits may be summed up briefly. It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its 
treatment of old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms when the innovation is a real improvement. One chapter is devoted to word. 
formation or derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its proper place as a department of grammar. 





Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction 
of this new work is cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


NEW YORK: 806 and 808 Broadway. CINCINNATI: 137 Walnut Street. CHICAGO: 258 and 260 Wabash Avenue. 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. For other announcements of the American Book Company see first page. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SON He. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | Superior quality and attractiveness of reading U NIVER 
5 PUBLISHERS OF 3 lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, SITY 
| N T E fod L | N EA R Cc LASSI cs HOLMES etc., of exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
ow i - 2 by, excellence of binding 
We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin | of illustrations and typograpby, PUBLISH | NG 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and del htfull in one year.”’—MILTON. 1g ~ and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
_ Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and NEW 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 
in 8s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. j . Meg Ver ‘s NEW 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, ' cents; also MAURY'S GROGRAPHIES, V EXABLE "5 
and to all Other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10, ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol e DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St, 


Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
2” >ample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. | Correspondence invited. NEW YORE. 











The writer’s aim is less to give grammatical instruction as such > ER “T am convinced that any student of moderate abilities can, 
than to so teach the language that the learner without a thought DEUTSCH S D RI LLMA T iu a comparatively short time, acquire a correct and thorough 
































of grammar would never use it except ina grammatical manner. knowledge of German by means of this excellent system.” 
The work is the most efficient instrument for the acquisition of IN GERMAN. Prof. CHas, A. SCHLEGEL, Normal College, City of New York. 
German yet made accessibie to students, It is a perfect mine of 12mo., Cloth, 469 pages, 1.50. Send for Descriptive é 
equivalent idiomatic expression in both languages, and is a depar- Circular to “ The student ‘of this book] will have a very copious vocabulary 
ture in language teaching as novel as it is valuable. and phraseology indeed, and a very complete and philosophica! 

“Exceptionally skilful in its principles and arrangement.”— THE BAKER & TAYLOR (0., Publishers, knowledge of the grammar besides.”"—ADOLPH WERNER, Culley: 
FRANKLIN CARTER, Pres, Williams College. 740 and 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. | of the City of New York. 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. |THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 








To Boards of Education 





Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arith- ond Primary Readers. 453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 and Principals of 
metics. ' Number Lessons for Supplemen- | Washington Street, in the crnmentof et boston Schools! 
Southworth & Goddard’s Gram- tary Work. _ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY TO INTRODUCE 
P mars. Forty Lessons in Punctuation and includes an elegant ay retail store of % feet ’ 
Gilbert’s Spellers and Capitals front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls BARNES’ INES 
’ : ie . ’ z P warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
Brands Physiologies. Smith’s Compend. of U. S. His- | of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of , 
Col. Parker’s First and Second! tory. pn egy acing Aer mee een hn Wewilisend you er- 
(Supplementary) Readers The Scholars’ Gem Book lovers inedatern Massachusetis, and, by its untversal ns Ge soe 
. ~ ’ e . A is ? system of poten mailing of lists and catalogues, and to be satisfac- 
Miss Cleveland’s First and Sec-| The Scholars’ Spelling Blank. _| extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and em tory: 


Noor of i | Xk "abd fo aa ghbor to all the 
— aay — oor of every Vv: . 

7 y scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 12 QTS. BARNES’ 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, . ninenaee sen 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. Correspond freely for lists, information or 











musical advice. 12 QTs a 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO, | = TEACHERS __ |seccanaren xaiezapsscaseserimn WRITING FLUID 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. |who intend to work during vaca- ' 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. I , k Song Collections. jn Be nee) }~ 24 {$3 by pan ag 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, |f0n or longer, can make from Popular Piano Coll’t’n ($1) 27 pes. 
2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- Piano Collection. popular Dance Coll’t’n ($1) 66 pes. 


bining Menta! and Written. 
mocchurs Migher ‘Etibenetie, . $26 T0 OVER $100 A WEEK Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry ae Trigonometry. in our business, Address, giving OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, age, C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 


o ‘o ‘ P. ° ’ i. 
M I Union System of Indust. Oo Box, 2857, General Office $ LOO per cent. Text tote, pave annually BO to BAR N ES’ M ‘ F’G. CO., 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. NEW YORK CITY. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


1 Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers, —all for 

$5.00. Worth 

12,00. 
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Social Singing. College Songs (50cts.) 90 s’gs. t — 

















Minerals, Stuffed Animals 


xecks | Ward's Natural Science Establishment, |yrsse's= 
Geologicar | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. |, “sstetomss | a1. 


Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. /|Invertebrates. 
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